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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Ix this quiet season of the political year, the news from the Aretic 
regions assumes the full prominence which is really due to it. 
Some traces have been discovered of Sir John Franklin’s ships. 
The nine vessels engaged in the several expeditions sent out in 
garch had been distributed into five parties, to carry on the survey 
more systematically. The first fact of much interest was an 
qlarming rumour, among certain Esquimaux near Cape York, in 
Baffin’s Bay, that Sir John Franklin had been laid up for the win- 
ter of 1846, near Cape Dudley Digges, had been attacked by a 
fierce band of Natives, and that all the crews had been killed— 











not at once, but apparently in two attacks. As to the faith due to | 


this story, there is the utmost difference between the commanders of 
the searching expeditions. Captain Ommanney takes no notice of the 
rumour; Captain Penny praises the services of the Danish inter- 
preter for “ exposing a story of Sir John Ross’s Esquimaux.” On 
the one hand, therefore, we find Sir John Ross maintaining the 
credibility of the report, explaining that the Dane intimidated the 
Esquimaux, and that the Esquimaux stuck to his story after the 
Dane was gone; on the other hand, we find many intelligent men 
treating the story as worthless, and it is known that Sir John 
Ross's temperament exposes him to be hasty in error and obstinate 
in adhering to it. It is to be observed that the Esquimaux was 
not confronted with his countrymen, in the presence of Sir John 
and the Dane; a step which would have gone far to test his 
veracity. 

Meanwhile, we have the further report of Admiralty ropes dis- 
covered at Cape Riley and Beechy Island, in the Wellington 
Channel, and other traces thut the Erebus or Terror, or both, had 
been at those places; and it would seem that both vessels had left 
itin safety. The disheartening fact is the long lapse of time. It 
now is becoming all but impossible that the party, with the best 
economy, could have found means to subsist so long in those ice- 
bound deserts. The systematic search, however, will secure at 
least a negative knowledge r specting the fate of the lost voyagers. 

In the least happy event, the search will have been far from 
Vain, on many accounts. Lord Palmerston implied that the true 
principle of maintaining the greatness of Britain throughout the 
world, is to uphold the Civis Britannicus against all foreign op- 
pressors, and even against foreign laws: 
the true principle. That principle is, to endow the British subject 
with the confidence that wherever he may go the vigilance and 
just influence of the great « mpire follow him, not to uphold him 
against the laws of foreign countries, but to see that he be not aban- 
doned or unlawfully oppressed. It is not by upholding a Don David 
Pacifico against the es and laws of the Greek Government that the 
truly commanding greatness of our empire is shown; but it is display- 
ed in the array of well-stored ships—of most intelligent and daring 
commanders—of hardy, resolute, enduring men, follow ing theircoun- 
trymen to the most desolate regions of the globe, in order to rescue 
them if possible- to know and record their fate if more be impossible 
—at all events, to leave no duty unfulfilled, though it be but that of 
inditing on the cenotaph a correct inscription doing justice to their 
me. This, we say, which to the superficial politician looks 
— sacrifice, is re ally a small sacrifice from the present 

representatives of the nation, towards that confidence which 
— the subject strong in the service of his country—towards 
at impression among foreign countries that at the back of eve ry 
Foglishman is the vigilance and power of his state, to succour him 
2 trouble, to uphold him in justice, at whatsoever price. 
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~~ sed of the Pe Association would appear to bi 
pr he - om progre ss in arranging the dispute be tween Dx nmark 
steely otter Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The points 
y attained are these. Denmark has consented to negotiate 
© same extent as Schleswig-Holstein; and after the return 
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clearly a misconception of 





of the deputation to Kiel, the Ducal authorities had appointed a 
gentleman to act as arbitrator on their behalf, and to meet the 
arbitrator for Denmark. Meanwhile, Mr. Elihu Burritt remained 
in Hamburg to watch and smooth the progress of the negotia- 
tions. The Peace Association has thus succeeded in attaining a 
recognized position between the Governments of Europe,—a posi- 
tion so important, that it would be very desirable if the respect- 
able gentlemen composing that body of amateur diplomatists 
would investigate the real causes of their success. Among those 
causes, no doubt, is the highly embarrassing nature of the con- 
test to both the litigants, so that an intervention from any respect- 
able quarter is as welcome as the Beefeater in the “situation” of 
Don Whiskerandos; and that accidental element of success in the 
present instance could not be expected in other instances. 

Again, we have yet to test the efficacy or possibility of any sort 
of “appeal” between litigants still more obstinate than Denmark 
and the Duchies. 

We suspect that a close investigation of the facts will enable 
the deputation to discover, that the practical success which they 
have attained is entirely due to the really practicable part of their 
scheme—that part which consists in promoting the mutual intel- 
ligence of governments and nations. Many a war might be pre- 
vented if the combatants did but really know each other’s relative 
strength, and often the desire for war would be obliterated if 
the combatants did but know each other’s real intent; though 
instances may be imagined in which that mutual knowledge 
would occasion war. In any case, however, those who rely 
on moral and not on technical or formal influences, and who, 
on the broadest principles of religion and humanity, go between 
contending nations to promote mutual understanding and obedi- 
ence to common faith and its precepts, are performing a truly sa- 
cred oftice—one which overrides difference of blood, of creed, and 
of political opinion. That was once the office of the priesthood, 
when priests maintained their position in being wiser than the rest 
of mankind : it was the most sacred office of the heralds. In testi- 
mony of the suecess which may yet be attained in the same direc- 
tion, we see one of the most remarkable spectacles ever presente d 
to Europe—a blacksmith from Republican America is sitting at 
Hamburg to watch over the mutual adyances of the Teutonic 
Duchies and the Scandinavian Monarch. 





Not inconsistent with that spectacle is the other, nor less re- 
markable—the old governing influences of Europe, exiled from 
power, or shaking in the throne and distracted in councils, ar 
titioning for an idea that may help them to exist. While the 
good Bishops of the Sardinian States are invoking the Sovereign 
Pontiff to reconsider the policy which is breaking up the Romish 
Church, his favourite ecclesiastic in Piedmont, Cardinal Franzoni, 
persists so obstinately in the reactionary policy, that he draws 
upon himself exile and confiscation. Poor Pio Nono, confessing 
inability to wield the destiny of Rome, abandoning Ais mild me- 
thods of little regeneration for that “eternal” state, has wholly 
lent himself to the reactionary idea. The more intelligent Prelates 
of Piedmont, not few in proportion, recognize all the destructive 
tendencies of that idea, and petition against it, in vain; and the 
civil state of Piedmont, in self-preservation, has been forced into 
open defiance of the Papal supremacy. As the Anti-Papal feeling 
has spread far and wide in Italy, especially North of the Neapoli- 
tan frontier, such a signal adhesion to that feeling by the constitu- 
tional state of the peninsula is a formidable event for the ancient 
ecclesiastical dominion. That rule cannot accommodate its essen- 
tial idea to the living ideas of the day, and it is to be extruded as 
dead matter from the living organism of society. 

In like manner, the Legitimist party in France is vainly strug 
gling to keep up a show of existence. The earnest Marguis de 
Larochejaquelin only retains his connexion with his party by 
waiving his attempt to reconcile the idea of Legitimacy with the 
presence" of the people. M. de Larochejaquelin explains, that h 
did not seek a restoration of the original Monarchy at the hands of 
the people, but only to give the people an opportunity of declaring 
that it did not concur in the Republic. This is permitting the 
people humbly to support the Pretender, without prejudice to his 
absolute rights over said people: such is the proposition of that 
statesman among the Legitimists who is most intelligently and 
earnestly bent on accommodating the Legitimist idea to the living 
ideas of the day !—No, the Count de Chambord is right ; Legitimacy 
cannot abate itself: it must die—it is dying. No wonder, then, if 
the Parisians, practical philosophers, pay far less attention to th 
dreamy controversies of the political Legitimists than they do to the 


pt = 


fact of present importance, that the Italian Opera is at last organ- 
ized: that the Count de Chambord should reign as Henry the Fifth 
is an idle romance-dream, but that Mr. Lumley is appointed 
director of the Opéra Italien is a fact for the Parisians of serious 


and present importance. 
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Such matters in home politics as the week does present are for 
the mest part personalities; and they are alse, without exception, 
of a kind encouraging to the progress of opinion. Hven the Duke 
of Cleveland, at the meeting of the Durham Agricultural Society, 
told the farmers of the necessity for exerting themselves and 
doubling their produce. 
the trowel in laying the first stone of the Bury Atheneum 
on land given by his father, in the native town of Peel— 
was a yet more local and personal affair; but it is agreeable to 
see that so eminent and active a statesman has not forgotten 
how to « xpatiate on the social advantages of knowledge for th 
people. In Mr. Fox Maule’s appearance to accept the freedom of 
Dundee, we have a still more personal, almost a family matter. 
Belonging to a house of hereditary local influence, Mr. Maule has 
attained mature years, and is still in the position of an heir 
thanks to the hale constitution of Lord Panmure; but of course 
the heir looks to future relations with his neighbouring town, 
and so does the tewn. Lord Panmure has been a hearty supporter 
of local objects and charities; and the good folk hope that the next 
Lord Panmure will be so too. These festive meetings, with some 
skilful caution in the speeches to steer clear of litigated questions, 
are a means of keeping warmth in the personal relation. The Duke 
of Argyll’s attendance at the Campbelton dinner goes furthest 
of all in local and personal reference. As a theologian, as an 
earnest politician eager to promote the welfare of his countrymen, 
as a man gaining cloquence by the force of honest conviction, 
by practice, and an affectionate mind, the Duke of Argyll is known 
to England. In Scotland we see him unbending in local relations 
goodhumouredly recommending Campbelton to tourists, and lend- 
ing even to its inn the valuable advertisement of his ducal eom- 
mendation. ] 


There is stuff in the young Duke: he is endowed 
with a conscientious intellect, is without cant, and has a large 
heart in his bosom. Station, wealth, and influence, based on such 
a personal character, indicate for the future a statesman of no little 
mark. 


Che Pletrogalis. 

The election of Lord Mayor, on Saturday, took place with less excite- 
ment than was expected : the ‘long shore men had threatened opposition 
to the rotation candidate, Mr. Alderman Musgrove, because he stoutly 
refused the “usual compliment”; but nothing came of the threat \ 
Mr. Shoolbred, or Shoebridge, urged the Liverymen to elect some great 
merchant, like Alderman Salomans, whom he proposed; but the 
“voices’’ were not gained by him. The Livery chose, almost unani- 
mously, Alderman Musgrove and Alderman Hunter, the two seniors on 
the list of qualified persons; and the Court of Aldermen, retiring briefly 
to their chamber, selected the first, Alderman Musgrove. In the 
of the Recorder, the legal formalities were performed by the Common- 
Sergeant and Town-Clerk. 

The new Sheriffs—Alderman Robert Walter Carden, citizen and cutler, 
and Mr. George Edmund Hodgkinson, citizen and spectaclemaker—wer 
inaugurated on Monday. They made their progress in state by the usual 
route on the river from Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster, to be recog- 
nized, on behalf of her Majesty, by Mr. Bankes the Cursitor Baron of th: 
Exchequer. Wind and tide being adverse, the voyag by the slowly- 
rowed barge took upwards of two hours—much to the trial of the Cursi- 
tor Baron’s patience. Arrived at Westminster Hall, and in the Exche- 
quer Court, Mr. Common-Sergeant Bullock went through the ceremonies 
of introduction, and essayed the honours of biographical eulogy that 
Mr. Law was wont to do with such grace and propriety 

Introducing Mr. Carden as descended on the father’s side from a gentleman 
who had been engaged for some years in the practice of the bar in the Tem- 
ple, he added the particular of his maternal parent, that her ‘immediate 
father”? was a gentleman known as far as the English language has ex- 
tended—Mr. Walter of the 7'mes ne wspaper ‘“*Mr. Carden commenced his 
career of life in the service of his country in the Army ; but the prospect of 
permanent peace soon convinced him that that profession would no longer 
afford sutticient occupation for his energy and industry. He therefore left 
the profession which had been his early choice, and, attaching himself to 
one which would be more adapted to the intercourse of nations at amity 
with each other, he employed himself in the monetary transactions of great 
nations in amity, and became an eminent member of the Stock Exchange ; 
where his zeal, assiduity, integrity, and honour, have 
and respect of his fellow-citizens.”’ 

Mr. Hodgkinson’s ancestors on the father’s side have been for centuries 
employed in cultivating their own freeholds in the county of Derby. “ He 
is descended on the mother’s side from a gentleman whose name is celebrated 
in the manufacturing interests of our country—Mr. Humphry Jennings, the 
founder of the iron trade in the great iron mart of Birmingham. For him- 
self, he is the representative of the third great branch of national interest 
the maritime commerce and shipping of the country: he has been for years 
himself engaged in that branch, and has raised himself to distinction there- 
in; his character is well known amongst those who are in any way interested 
in the commercial greatness of the country; he has raised himself to a high 
character by his assiduity and integrity; and he is here today as the other 
Sheriff of London and joint Sheriff of Middlesex.” ; 

The Cursitor Baron gave her Majesty’s unqualified approbation to the 
excellent choice made by the citizens, and congratulated the late Sheriffs 
on their satisfactory performance of duty in the past year. The appear- 
ance of the late Sheriffs was then recorded; the new Sheriffs performed 
the usual suit and service, by cutting two faggots and counting six horse- 
shoes and sixty-one nails ; and the ceremony thus completed, the Sheriffs 
returned to the City of London. 
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gained him the esteem 





A recent order for the appropriation of prisons to distinct classes of of- 
fenders came into operation on Monday in the Metropolis. All the fe- 
male prisoners and all male prisoners under seventeen years of age were 
removed from the House of Correction at Coldbathfields to the House of 
Correction at Westminster; and all male prisoners above seventeen were 
removed from the latter prison to Coldbathficlds. Prisoners committed 
under the Hackney Carriage Act, and for want of sureties, were removed 
from both those prisons to the House of Detention. Nearly nine hun- 
dred persons were thus transposed ; 
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Lord Stanley’s performance, as wielder of 
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. [Saturday, 
At Guildhall Police Office, on Tuesday, John Bessel] was nena 

fringing a registered design of a ventilator invented by W illiam Tet 


1 Dixoy 





Liverpool. He was fined 302. for each of two offences, and 10 

3essell talked of applying to counsel before he ceased to male vem 

tors: he said he could not pay 702 but the prosecutor pro 7 . Ventily, 

time to provide the money. “SU LO ive hip 
A swindler has lately been attempting to dupe ue lenin & 

distillers, and has in some instances succeeded. His plan js t. ¢ 

respectable publican residing in the vicinity of a brewery x 

to learn whether he deals with the firm; if so, the swindler ¢ 

on a London banking-house, forging the publican’s nar = a r 

and then sending a messenger in the garb of a pot-boy with a» 

brewer or distiller, in the name of the publican, that’ “ }y 

by cash for the check.’ If granted, it soon ppears that the | 

no account with the drawer a 
The Great Western Railway authorities have satisfied themselves 

flinging a bottle from a carriage, Mr. Shivers, however in prudent we 2 

actuated by a malicious spirit ; and therefore they have abandoned 4 ey 

cution against him. This was announced to the Marylebone Moo 

Wednesday. Wise, the man who was wounded, has recovered: ana 

stated that Mr. Shivers would make him a present » Od ty 
At Southwark Police Office, on Saturday, George Wood, a “ey thos 

himan 


employed on the Brighton Railway near New Cross, was charged with 





ting to turn certain “ points,”’ whereby the lives or lin f « a 
were endangered. The complaint was made on the part of thes A 
Railway Company A ballast-train left London Bridge for the By Lens 
Arms station; at New Cross it w necessary to get upon another — 
rails; Wood refused to turn the points for that purpose, and the peggy 
the ballast-train alleged that this refusal put them in danger a in 
with another train. But it was shown by the Brighton Company, op jg 
of their servant, that he had only obeyed his orders; and thai —_ 


turned the points and allowed the ballast-train to pass 88 the road to » 
upon the rails for the Bricklayers’ Arms, there would have been immins 
danger of a collision with a train then just duc The Magistrat , 
that Wood had done his duty, and dismissed the complaint 

Two rewards are offered for the conviction of the villains wh ' . 
robbed Mr. Cureton—50/. by Government, and 50/. by Mr. Cureton, Thy 
left rich spoil behind them, having missed a number gold coins whif 
sweeping off the silver ones 

On Wednesday, the Police produced Henry Denham, a rox 
young man, at the Mansionhouse, and charged him with having 
cerned in the robbery and outrage. It seems that this person is a 
has been convicted. The Police received information that 
robbers, and « xpect to bring the charge home to him; u 
dence is not very strong. Mrs. Wilson, who lives in the } 
Cureton lodges, and who admitted the three men on the 20t} 

bel 








stated that she could not swear to the prisoner, but sh d 

the last of the three who entered the house. The noise of the violenceg 
robbery had attracted the attention of Mrs. Edwards, who lives in the dg 
floor; and as Mr. Cureton was usually very quiet, she went to speak to My 
Wilson about the noise, but could not find her. Mrs. Edw th 
three ruffians descend the stairs; but, unfortunately, did not part 
notice them. Denham protested his innocence, and said he was a patients 


St. Thomas’s Hospital at the time of the robbery—an out-pat ent. Hews 


remanded. 

The mass of fire at the conflagration in Mark Lane w nmense that 
the hardest substances—as chain cables—were melted together like led 
A number of trophies belonging to the late Brigadier Pennicuick and othe 
Indian officers, some of them won atthe battle of Chillianwallah, 
in an iron safe which became buried in the ruins; the “fi { 
cle was partly fused, and the trophies were destroyed, or 
in a valueless mass of half-vitrified ashes and softened met 
ties of hot water ran from the ruins into the wine-cellars o 
and Dobson, raising the temperature of the place to 74 it was feared that 





the large stock of wines would be damaged; and cold air w 
the place, and the thermometer fell several degrees 

The extensive premises of Messrs. Brooke, tallow melters and chandien 
in the Southwark Bridge Road, were burnt down on Thursday night. Whil 
the workmen were melting tallow in a large pan, the mass caught fire; the 


men attempted to smother it, but were obliged to retreat, at 
ments the flames spread in every direction. An engine-station laced imme- 
diately opposite the spot, and in five minutes an engine was at work ; but irom 
the combustible nature of the stock, the firemen could t to save 
the factory : however they prevented the fire from getting a firm hod @ 
contiguous buildings 


Che Yrovinres. 
At the Durham Agricultural Society’s yearly meeting, 0 
the Conservative Duke of Cleveland followed Mr. Granger, the Libent 
M.P., with a speech insisting on the necessity for every sort ol 


by the farmers: they must discard antiquated modes of cult n, ab 
make the land bear what he believes it will bear, at least doubl 
duce now generally raised from it 

Lord Stanley, on Thursday, laid the foundation-stone ¢ ational 
institute in the town of Bury, to be called the Bury Athena ly 
Stanley, the Earl and Countess of Wilton, and Lady Mary | o ht 
Bishop of Manchester, Mr James Hey wood, M.P., Mr. Wi Brows, 


M.P., and Mr. Henry, M.P., were among the large an cu 


Lord Stanley made a flowing address, 


company present 
of Derby had 


influences of such institutions. The Earl 
upon which the building is to be erected 

The wind-up of the Eisteddvod seems to have been pi 
day, though the programme had prepared us for but four d 
tions rhe proceedings of the last day included additional ‘ aaa 
by harpists and pennill-singers. Viscount Feilding’s prize harp W® 
by Henry Green. The judge, Mr. Atkins, determined - 
Hughes had played the most difficult set of variations, but Henr fie 
had shown the best knowledge of harmony and the pur 
Mary Anne Brewer gained the female prize of a gold hary 
judg s, in announcing their decision, “ recommended th 


composition by some competent musician before confidu 





of the engraver, since it was by no means perfect.” Of t 
ing the 7imes reporter cannot speak with the least respect 7 
‘“‘ The themes upon which the pennill-singers introduced their PN’. 





* Margaret's Daught 





were the Welsh airs, ‘ Merch Megen, 
Hodabod,’ (* The Allurement of Love,’) which were performes 
and variations upon the harp by Mr. Ellis Roberts. A more ! 


bition we never listened to. Even the Welsh part of the audie! 
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rain from laughter. If anything can throw discredit | vernment has offi nd the family the deceased 50/., for the con 
jp man) — nes of the Eisteddvod, it is certainly the pennillion-singing. | viction of the guilty ies 
u mn the Proce ee different enough, but tl inill-singers would not be An inque ‘un on Monday. The Jury went to Mr. Iollest vse 
Xr p harps os a seeaaheashel pul lic-house 1 gland. The solemn absurdity of | to receive his widow testimony. She ha nly seen ¢ men run across 
jtened to 10 2 Pe ewhat enlivened on present occasion by Tall arn, | the lawr Chey appeared to have linen masks. She suspected two of the 
" the matter sai interrupted the pro lings by an improvised m | men in custody, A third man might have been in the bedroom and yet not 
. who unexper'’ bute to the youthful Pri f Wales; which was welcomed | be seen by her, from the interposition of the bed-curtains: she thought it 
. ; his own sen »pplause rall n certainly does not shit ngel proba third man had carried off a watch that had disappeared from a 
yp. ith un sae and no ear for rhythm ; but his earnestness of 1 he did not see cither ther two take it. Mr. Davies and 
sig. He has ! sali a impromptu, carried everything before then er surgeon gave the result \ post-mortem examination of Mr 
\ : his ready a Lene than the professed pennill-singers tog t's body They found in fold of the peritoneum, beneath the 
—_ taiped more PP Richard Roberts, the blind harper, played the r, mmon dark grey “‘marble,” that had caused death by passing 
a Lawer ye lod ao" which signifies ‘pleasantly inebriated nthe | through the intestiz Mary Gouldstone, a servant of Mr. Mayberry, a 
‘flan et was much applauded Mr. Roberts may be considered the surgeon at Frimley Grove, identified Smith and Jones as two of three men 
rs hor Wales bar, tive of the ancic nt glory of the Welsh minstrels. Though | whom sh w talkir 1 a grass-plat before her master’s house at half-past 
he west he plays is exceedingly simpl nd bucolic, there is a rtain charm twels ii y night r) m I as an n she took pat - il . 
about it which cannot be cde nied ; . of the individuals, and W I ive as + their identity we ith and Jones 
The only incident of further inte te is a brict speech at the com- | demied this x saving they iid bring wit ases to prove they were not at 
eoment of the day by Mr. Jones, (Talhaiarn,) respecting the accident | Frimley he inquest sdjourned Tor a wees . 
men¢ ; Samu i, a brother of the man Levi Harwood, already in custody, 
mn Thurso Mostyn, Ladies 1 Gentlemen—I deeply lament the unfortu- | W@8 arrested yesterday A keeper has found in a plantation the masks worn 
te which to k place the other day I, inhappily, was in a state | by the men, made of n baize; and a piece of rresponding baize was 
_ <r come bordering upon delirium when I saw the gallery down, and the | /0Uud In Samuel Harwood’s hous 
pore that crossed my mind was our vutit ul Welsh motto, ‘Gwell angau Three men broke into the house of the Reverend QO. E. Vidal, at Arling- 
pa chywilydd _ Death is better th im disgrace On the irresisti le impulse ton in Sussex, on the night of the 20th September After stealing twe 
of the moment, I foolishly left the place. I much regret it But, my Lord | watches from the servants’ roo two of the rebbers, both masked. succes- 


Mostyn, 1 respectfully request the Committee I demand it—that you will | sively entered Mr. Vidal's room ne was armed with the handle of an axe 























































































‘at an architect, at my expense, to examine my plans, sections, and spe- | the other with a swor They compelled the gentleman to rise from his 
mnt an é ’ . , } } } l f 
people ip Pi n, as well as the construction of t galleries. I will abide by his bed, show them where he pt his money, and procure the key for them 
i collin I believed the contractor to be an upright honest man, and I still Mr. Vidal remonstrated with them, and warned them of the great sin they 
On beby it: Heaven forbid that I should blame him. I ask you for justice were committing; upon \ h one of them placed sword across Mr 
if he } Task no more, and I will take no k Vidal’s throat, and threatened to use it if he made a nois After t ng 
~ a 10 a“ » . ; } , : ’ " 
Oad to p He resumed his seat amidst app! that seemed to acquit him of blame, | nearly 40/. in money, the robbers locked the gentleman in hi lroom, and 
™mminest made tea for themselves before leaving the premises 
Much discussion has occurred, from time to time, in contemporary James Smith, a cripple, who kept the King Street toll-bar near Hebden 
umals of Liverpool, relative to the issue of a local paper currency by Bridge at Halifax, } been found murdered His body was in his bee 
D the Corporation, based on its magnificent estate; a project which it wa with the | l nearly red; no sharp instrument was found neat here 
ne They aalculated would free the municipal revenues from a large annual charge ne ee Ss eee ings n all on m stat - ‘ x t- ve 
ins whi {interest from capitalists. “ We may state,” saysthe Liverpool Albion, | *pperen t in a struggie, und, s . — with blood Articles 
a. aad ; . were removed from their pl s. but it does not seem that anything was car 
“that such a measure is not unprecedented in this town, as we have now . ; pances, a ; Se ee ee 
h-lookiny = . hich the following ” ried off; ney and the toll-keeper’s watch were safi Two men 
h - looking before us a 5/. note, of which the Il ving 1s a copy stele oh n suspicion: the cap of one appeared to be bloods 
een one. “No, 0846. Liverpool, 9th July 1793. On demand, I promise to pay to : . . ‘ : : 
luef, amd George Stirling, or bearer, Five Pounds, according to an act of Parliament Edwin Moran, a relieving-officer of Manchester, has been committed for 
ne af the assed in the thirty-third year of the reign of his Majesty King George th trial ! f Andrew Murphy, a the verdict of a Coroner's 

€ eri - . w Fr. ey r _ lohn Wi Jury Wi Murphy entered the workhouse he was very . 

~ j hird wr the Corporati f Liv l Thomas Earl John ilson, | * fle M bl a i hiel , 
ere - . " Dp le in a scuttle ral tri him ’ on tl head, which produced ex- 

eM Actuary. Entd. T. Redish ent; ina ’ . , won the hea uich produce x 
ptember ‘ . . ' . travasation of l t in, and death ensued 
ape The site decided on by the North-western Company for their new sta- SP 
lence and tion at Chester will be close to tl tv-walls, at a point that gives fa- y ihe a 

— 7 , ? I I t I t “i, Was nol i in th vening 
the dre elities fi 1 ting the with that of the Shropshire Union i 1 ab y ri 

Min - Salah cheer a . a oe bout the Derby sta At ght, a driver thought his engine had 

iin he canals, and river . » anunatioin ‘ rails: search was ma und the man’s lif . 
Prt Portsmouth Dockyard was last weck placed in some danger by a fire- | body was found: near it were three parcels which he had been stealing m 

. balloon descending on it rhe tow, which had been saturated with tur- | the side of a lu re-VA while he was et red in plundering the van, the 
hent . " } 
yl was still on fire, and wl touched the balloon again inflated ; passin womotive struck him dead 
€ We 1 — 
but one of the Policemen immediately extinguished it On Sunday evening, as the 7.50 down-train was proceeding between Wal- 
*t and Upton Magna stations, a man named Daniel Burgess, a croom in the 
nse that Fewmurders have excited greater horror than that of Mr. Hollest, perpetual | employ of Mr. Nightir nd Captain Mucklesten, of Shrewsbury, was 
ke lead urate of Frimley Grove, by rglars who entered his room in the dead of the ridin n the cuards break van, with several others, whom was 
nd other night. Frimley Grove isa small village abouta mile anda half from the Farn- | his wife. standin p (ther no room for them in th irriages he 
i if 1 > . . 

— rough station of the South-western Ra \ Mr. Hollest was in his fifty- | was ng iinst t « . when they vy open, and he was pre 

cate. fourth year; he had held the curacy for seventeen years, and was universally | pitated out The t ’ it great sp at the tim Imu 
slended respected. He lived in an old-fashioned brick house standing in its own | search w for B : ‘ vered near the opposite rails, 

nti. grounds, 1 distant about a hundred yards from any other hous On the vitl r f tur l qu It py 1 that in 
Conli night of Friday last week, the \ n the house Mr nd Mrs. Hollest, ling his | | mu pitched rinst tl l th th the 
their tw ns, youths of fourt | fifteen, who were at home from sch } 7 1 of which, f ‘ ty ty f 4} train, n t hav j 
4 mar nt and two maid-se1 it Mr nd Mrs. Hollest pt on tl instant death He has left wife and ten chi n Shrewsbury Jou 
first-floor it three o’cloc! , turd . ee P . ke j 
it three x s rday morning, they were awakened : G : | 7 conshire having fallen mn ecm yn 
a noise In the room; and saw two masked figures standing at the foot of | , ; ; P but it " 
of. r et river wa \ ry t u ‘ ery 
he bed, with lights Mr. Hollest thought it a trick of ind ; . Cm et " ag ve ¢ ‘ t 
‘ . . . sily 1a I N i I t x 
- goodnaturedly chided them for th wweasonable hour they sen : cher + 7 lle of ‘ 
he Mrs. Hol to their w trusted tl to t t: i middl e stre t 
‘ rs uiest was not so decs d, «am he screamed in terror The A . +) 

¥ Mo ‘ gave a 1, f I td 1d f f 1 nw lrow me 

pe men instantly seized Mr. and and, with pistols pointed at 
imme | " 

yu heads, declared that if the i slightest noise they would blow Raydon Hall, a f i-steadis :bout ten miles from Ipswich, occupied by 
— poo Lins out Mrs. Hollest, notwithstanding the in ent peril she was Mr. Stubbing, has been ravage y a fire, supposed to have been caused by 
ale ’ } 
. iggled hard, and at leneth succeeded in slipping out of bed and seizing | lightning A vast quantity of agricultural produ with very large | 
1 hol} ey 
eli-rope ; upon which her 5 int rushed round to the side of the bed, | sheds, implements, and other property, was consu ] 

and t \ self upon her with such force as to sn ip the bell-rope asunder 2 a 

He continued to stand over her with his pistol pointed to her face, and sh : , 

xpected to be shot dead every moment Mr. Hollest, who was a very strong IREL AND. 

, md active man, on discovering how matters stood, struggled with the vil- The Reverend Dr. Townsend ly made Dean of Waterford, is 
arealy, a lover him, and ti it of bed, was in the act of stooping | raised e vat t Bisl sc of lhe sce of Meath viel n 
Libera —_ reach - Pp ker from = a , when his assailant “. and | annual income of 4000 with extensive patronag: ind the Bishop of 

rtl a 1 in Ti mol l t was iw: 4 ] ie } : 
— had been st ‘ . sae — at first that he that diorese is ex officio a1 nber of the Privy Council in Ireland 
m, and n struck, and con grapple with the burglar, endeavouring . 
he pre Y means in his power to prevent his escape The report of the pistol Mr. John R. Corballis, who is or was one of the Government Commis 

ea | miscreant who was standi rv Mrs. Hollest, and he left her | sioners of Education, us*written to the xan Catholic Archbishop of 
ational “ _ tnd joined his companion rhis courageous woman, on find- | Dublin, Dr. Murray, for information on the px rplexing question of his 
, dy sw wm Teleased, rushed to the fireplace, and, seizing a large hand-bell, | duty as a parent in relation to his children now attending at the anathe 

a . ind fro several times Che burglars almost immediately left the | matized Q n’s } 

ue id, descending the staircase, hastened out of the house by thx niv that the final 

wo, Mr Hollest seized a | uied gun, ran down stairs, and fired at evil whi Dr. Mu 
ishe were 1 ing across a lawn ; but, it appears, without effect : = 
lizing He o returning up-stairs, Mr. H st first discovered that he was wounded “ My dear Friend 

De fot int } 1 = . tad . 
I etl ved, and sent the man-servant for constables and a doctor Ex- 
, mination of ‘ 4 . . not, I hope, assur h 
nation of the premises showed that the robbers had entered by a scullery- vou so iustly feel 
7 ¥, and then forced an entrance into a he na . — - ~wh 

af 8 Be thane 1 entrar it the kitchen The manner indi- | ent into details 

Satul- + th ere not novices rhey had set all the doors open, and that 


ever, mention 











fastened them } ‘ 1. , t 
ebra ™ 1 back, so that they ht easily retreat. They carried off much | gic’ preached Ron 
under : Cnt : s reach ome, 
tions Wi . immediate effort seems to have been made to track them refuse h sanction 
her aU Ee Sa 
ron fan “ . I) vies, the family surgeon, examined Mr. Hollest, he at once | 44, cotinot nf a 
Sav L fut aue g > 9 + , ou . 
va Sanday it « ™ 1 The patient s su ferings were int nse; and at noon On | whatever it may be, 
as vas announced him that death was approaching He received | t, the petit ners. 
Wies * : ger with Chr lan ré nation; took an affectionate leave of his | , I _ epee “St . 
we uk “ servants; expressed a sire to partake of the sacrament, which them one who W 2 
- . > stered to him by a cle | friend and neighbour ; and he expired , . , on ¢ 
f he A stat ‘ ‘ ’ tlt ( 1 a ¢ 
tihest unconscious exhaustion, between eight and nine o'clock ot , 
i Sunday ey - . en eight and nine KON | has pr hed 
: Sere at Kent } } , “ ] have the honour t n, my riend, yours most faithfully, 
beatae : wall, of the Detective Force, was sent from London on Sun- “J R. Corl a J : 1). Mura 
Pai " ui not been idle; and on the same evening : ” = 
ons pu -house in Guildford rhey called them- T , 
Soreh a . The D Packet says—“ It is ver renerally rumoured that Major 
t rhey are known as daring thieves, and Blackall. MP C ( ’ 
: 1 > Kall fol I rd, 1s to get soveTnment point 
f . es in stody before rhey were privately examined | ?*8°*44, p08 , . \ nment appointment in ) 
x = t Frimley: 1 mur says a strong impression of their guilt | on; and that the Government intend to put forward their new Solicitor- 
f tated; when take to the } e *'c : : General. Mr. H Lae ¢ nr . } nt hie stead 
p aken to the yom, Smith seemed familiar withit. Go- | 4 , | . I ut that county al cad 
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the encouragement of a meeting “ the most remarkable in point of num- 
bers that can be remembered in the annals of the Northern Province.” 

Dr. Gray, of the Freeman’s Journal, and his brother Mr. Wilson Gray, 
the barrister, alarmed at the perils of the endeavour to establish local so- 
cieties in connexion with the parent society—a proceeding which under 
the conspiracy law would make the cooler heads in the capital parties to 
any treasonable excesses of the heated provincials—have sent in their for- 
mal resignation, accompanied with addresses declaring their desire still to 
promote the cause to a “peaceful” issue. The example and influence of 
the experienced Mr. John O’Connell are said to have had some part in 
causing this wary secession. 


SPECTATOR. 


The Tenant League has sustained the check of a secession, and secured | Mr. Walker, the Government Sub-Inspector, visited Hawick 





The meeting in the North was held in Monaghan, at the town of Bal- | 


libay, the residence of one of the most determined and vigorous of the 
founders of the League, Mr. David Bell, the Presbyterian minister. It 
is said to have consisted for the most part of yeomen, sturdy tenants, and 
shopkeepers from the neighbouring towns, and to have numbered nearly 
15,000 persons. On the platform were a legion of Romish priests and 
Presbyterian ministers; and ‘a few landowners in the county,” though 
we do not learn the names of these last. A Stipendiary Magistrate, with 
a force of Police, was on the spot, but had no occasion to interfere. The 
speakers were such as had been heard at Wexford and Kilkenny, with 
the addition of local celebrities. The incidents of general interest on the 
side of the Leaguers were, that Mr. Lucas “read letters which he had 
received from the Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. M‘Hale, and the Right 
Reverend Dr. Cantwell, Bishop of Meath, expressing their gratification at 
the efforts being made by the Tenant League to procure an equitable set- 
tlement of the relations between landlord and tenant, and wishing a 
speedy success to the benevolent and patriotic intentions of that body.” 
Mr, Cobden, Mr. Poulett Scrope, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, had ex- 
pressed an “earnest desire for the success of the movement.” Mr. Vesey 
Dawson, one of the County Members, declined to attend or sanction the 
meeting ; deeming the League a body not calculated to help on a settlement 
of the difficulties between landlord and tenant. 


SCOTLAND. 
The chief incident of Court news—so gentle is the stream of chronicled 
events—is the anticipatory notice of her Majesty’s return to the South. 
A former announcement named the 5th instant as the day of departure ; 





but the Queen has enjoyed the rural pleasures of her Highland residence | 


so much, that the stay will be prolonged to the 10th instant. Her Ma- 
jesty is to arrive in Edinburgh at six in the evening of next Thursday, 
pass the night at Holyrood, and leave the Scottish capital at eight next 
morning on her journey to London. 


Mr. Fox Maule was complimented, yesterday week, by the gift of the 
freedom of the borough of Dundee. The ceremony was publicly per- 
formed by the civie dignitaries, in the Thistle Hall, before nearly a thou- 
sand of the citizens. In acknowledging the honour, Mr. Fox Maule re- 
ferred to the pleasing change which the times have produced in ex- 
changing the ancient ramparts of the borough for bulwarks of a more 
powerful and enduring character,—factories and commercial establish- 
ments, with industrial schools, well fitted to repress crime in the bud and 
elevate the tone of society. 

The Duke of Argyll was entertained at a public dinner in Campbelton 
yesterday week; the Provost in the chair, and nearly a hundred of th 
townsmen assisting. In proposing the Duke’s health, the Provost recalled 
endearing incidents in the history of his family,—the death of one of his 


ancestors on the scaffold for his religion ; of another in opposing the yoke | 


of the tyrannous James ; 
persecuted forefathers of those present, when they found no other refuge 
from religious persecution. In reply, the Duke effectively blended per- 
sonal acknowledgment with historic reminiscence 

“ Among the changes which have taken place during these ten years, there 
is one which cannot fail to be impressed upon my mind, as, I doubt not, it 
must be present to yours. 
that if in my after life I shall approach him who then held the position 
which has devolved upon me, I shall be worthy of the honour you have 
conferred upon me. 
highest degree gratifying to me to have any indication given me that 
those feelings which have so long existed between this community and 
the family of Argyll have not altogether passed away. It is a connexion 
of no modern date; going back, I believe, much further than your exist- 
ence as a public and municipal body. It was a connexion partaking of 
the character of those times—times in which the protection of a powerful 
family was sometimes happily, sometimes no doubt unhappily, stronger 
than law; happily, I think you will agree with me, in the instances 
in which that power was exhibited in this district ; happily, surely, 
when it afforded protection to those who wert persecuted for con- 
science’ sake, and who, amid the wilds of these Western waves, found that 
shelter in Argyll which could not elsewhere be found. I allude, as you must 


and the protection offered by another to the 


I need hardly assure you, that it must be in the | 
» | . . . 
| counteract, by arguments and reasoning, the disorder arising fi 


all be aware, to the Covenanters; who, whatever have been their faults, | 


carried with them, and in them, much of the very best bone and sinew of 
the national character of Scotland. Times now, gentlemen, are, fortunately, 
greatly changed. Protection is no longer needed on the one side, and the 
corresponding obligations are no longer to be expected on the other. No man 
is now persecuted on account of his religious opinions. You may all resort 
to what pursuits please best, or you may find most profitable. It would be 
inappropriate to say you may all live under your own vines and fig-trees; 
because I am not sure that vines and fig-trees are exactly the indigenous 
productions of Kintyre—perhaps it would be more proper to say that, if it 
suits you better, you may sit under your own whisky-vats and gill-stoups 
Nevertheless, gentlemen, although times have greatly changed, and although 
there are not the necessities on the one side nor the obligations which 
once existed on the other, I should be sorry indeed were the feelings 
which originated in those times, and lasted to the present day, ever to be 
extinguished. This is not the only country in which publie liberties and 
t f { 


municipal privileges have arisen under the shadow and protection of feudal 
power; but I think I may safely say that this is the only country, the only 
S06 iety, vhere these two great classes of men hav« yntinued up to tl pre- 
sent day with something of their old relative position, maintaining towards 
each other, in the happier and civilized times of the nineteenth century, 
something of the old traditionary feeling which has descended from th 
middle ag The British people is the only people on the face of the glol 

where these great classes of people—these great historical leading divisions 
of the family of man—have lived to the present time having intercourss 


with each other. I consider it one of the most valuable privileges of our so- 
ciety that sueh a connexion has existed—a connexion which has led to the 


most important results to the people and the commonwealth.” 


| formation that the Electorate has applied for aid to the ‘ Assem! 





I will make no allusion to it further than this, | Of his decrees of September the 4th and 7th is withdrawn from the com- 
ak on to s, | : 


| refuse obedience to the orders of the Government so far 


[Saturday, 


i, 

on Fy. 
ose Persons 
adrift ; and 
depending 


‘Nt. — Glasgeyy 


day last, to enforce the new Factory Act; when a third of th 
employed on the machines were, at a moment’s notice, turned 
in a week or two there will be no less than a thousand hands 

on the product of those machines, thrown out of employms ; 
Daily Mail, : 





Fareign aut Colonial, 
France.—The reports about President Bonaparte’s pecuniary difficy) 
ties have provoked so much soreness of feeling in the obje ct of them thet 
the Assemblée Nationale, which circulated them, has been s ized » “at 
prosecution has been commenced against the editor of the Paper and 4 
author of the article. This offence of the Assemblée, how; wee sb a 
portion of the annoyance which it is now to expiate; it has yory Mw Ne 
criticized the military banquets, and the profuse distribution f aa 
wiches and champagne at reviews, the organized enthusiasm at th Pre. 
sident’s appearances, the Bonapartist socicties, and similar jes 
means of Bonapartist propagandism; and these sins will doubtless 
punished when the court awards its judgment on the present pr a artes 

The Marquis de Larochejaquelin has written a letter to the m Sy 
the Legitimist party, which is at once a circular, a “ confidential ; mm 
nication,” and a newspaper appeal—for in all these capacities has it hee 
heralded. Published in full, it appears less explicit and informatory 
in the mysterious abstracts which anticipated it in the journals, The s " 
it is a repudiation of the notion that he in any respect negatived the sgers] 
rights of tradition ; he “‘ never, though bad faith pretends to the , : 
proposed that the principle of Legitimacy should be put to the vote.” 
seems to mean, that his proposal to take the national voice was 
intended to give France an opportunity of “ denying that her rey 
tions were free and well-considered acts of her will.” He still proc laims 
the affliction of Legitimists at the “senseless act”? which “¢ mpr smiseg 
the name of the august Prince by attributing to him language so far from 
that which I have heard from his lips.” 

It has been asserted that Count Molé was about to retire from political 
life: the Count, in a letter to the Bulletin de Paris, which contained the 
statement, stoutly denies the intention 

**It is not under circumstances like the present that a man even of my 
age, when he has devoted his whole life to the country, should think of re. 
pose. So long as my strength remains unimpaired,—and, thank God, I feel 
it so at present,—so long as the electors shall confide their mandate to me, [ 
shall remain one of the advisers and one of the representatives, the most dis. 
interested and devoted, of France.’’ 

PiepmMont.—The Cabinet of Turin flinches not a jot in its ecclesiastical 
differences with Rome. The imprisoned Monsignor Franzoni, Areh- 
bishop of Turin, has been tried by the High Court of Appeal; ¢ 
of abuse of his ecclesiastical attributes; and on the 20th of September he 
was sentenced to banishment from the Sardinian realms. A magistrate 
waited on him, and with religious deference offered him the choice of the 
country to which he should retire. Electric despatches from the French 
frontier state that he has already arrived at Briangon, in the Uy 
of the French frontier. The same strenuous course has been pur 
with the Archbishop of Cagliari, who imitated the fractiousness of thé 
Monsignor Franzoni, and had even proceeded to the extreme of excom- 
municating the authorities who called him to account. The same cours 
of arraignment before the High Court of Appeal resulted in the sam 
sentence of banishment against Monsignor Marongiu Nurra that was 
passed against his brother prelate of Turin. On the night of the 23d 
September, Monsignor Nurra was put on board a steamer, and immedi- 
ately despatched to Civita Vecchia, where he landed next day. 

The vacant sees are administered by the state department of the Apos- 
tolic Economiat-General. 

Grrmany.—In Hesse-Cassel, the Elector perseveres in his cours 
unconstitutional recklessness. Fortified by the resolutions of th 
fort Diet, he has decreed that the faculty of deciding on the legal validity 
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and that the offences of “ disobedience” 
to the said decrees, are to i 
He has also issued an address 
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petence of the civil courts; 
* resistance’ and even “ hinderance ”’ 
and punished by the military courts. 





liberty assumed by functionaries who have sworn to the constitu 
as they ( 
with individual interpretation of the constitution oath. 

On the other hand, the Cabinet of Prussia has addressed to the Go- 
vernment of the Electorate despatches entreating it to retrace its prema- 
ture and onesided steps, and to reénter on a peaceful and lawful cou 
Prussia earnestly prays the Electoral Government to “ examine anxi 
and conscientiously ”’ 











- - - - “ whether, while extending exceptional measures over the w 
of its territories, it has exhausted all constitutional means of attaining 
highest end—the security of the state and the supply of its necessities 


whether thus it has really become necessary for the Government to i¢ 
the responsibility which the adoption of exceptional measures involves, sim 
that course leaves every difficulty to be solved by mere force oy 
At the same time, the Berlin Cabinet has significantly not 
Plenipotentiaries, which at Frankfort has 
of the Confederation”: Prussia acknowledges no existing Diet; 
relation to any acts of a pretensive body, 
as the future circumstances shall demand. 


assumed the name of Det 


reserves a full discretion 4 








* act 
DenMARK.—The struggle against the Danish army is again resum 
by the army of the Duchies. Foiled in their lat t against Mis 
sunde, they now direct a strenuous effort against d hstadt, at 
| opposite Western) side of Schleswig This town is thoug t 
been allowed to fall into the hands of the Danes with too littl : 
| care, after the retreat from the unfavourable battle at Idstedt 18 
| trial is now to be made if the Danes can hold it. The riv I e : 
Eider unite under its walls, and by their means the Danes | fi 
the country for miles The invaders are a corps of many th 
the romantically brave Von der Thann, assisted by several gun 
| scending the Eider. The attack began on the night of the 25th > 
tember, is pressed furiously, and met with obstinat skill: t & . 
had carried some outworks, and captured some guns, on the might o ‘ 
30th 
Inp1a.—Letters anticipating the contents of the overl und mail al The 


in London yesterday. Their dates extend to the 3lst August. 
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October 5, 1850.] 


ont by the last mail, that the Nizam had effectually put down his 
_ Nawab of Elichpore, was premature : the Nawab was beaten in 
retract? “but was so little annihilated that he has since been able to give 
one _ ~* troops a worse beating in a subsequent engagement. On the 
be Be August he gained a considerable victory ; the people of his district 
who hi n: and the Nizam’s troops ar in a state of mutiny. All thes 
sided > 8 nec essity for our spec dy interference. , 





things bod a 


Pisrellaurans, 
The appointments consequent on Lord Torrington’s removal from th 
vernment of Ceylon were gazetti d on Tuesday. 
e George William Anderson, Companion of the Bath, now Governor of 
dhe Mauritius, succeeds Lord Torrington as Governor and Commander-in- 
hief in and over the island of Cey lon and its dependencies. ae 
~ James Macaulay Higginson, Esq., now Governor of the Leeward Islands, 


to be Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the island of Mau- 
js to . 

us and its dependenc ics. , ; ; ; 
weber James Mackintosh, Esq., now Lieutenant-Governor of the island 


of St. Christopher, to be Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the 
sans of Antigua, Montserrat, Barbuda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, 
the Virgin Islands, and Domini be , 

Edward Hay Drummond Hay, Esq., now President and Senior Member of 
the Council of the Virgin Islands, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the island 
of St. Christopher. 


Rear-Admiral Sir John Marshall, K.C.H., has been killed in Wales, 
by being thrown from his carriage. He had served in the Navy for half 
geentury : his death places a good-service pension at the disposal of the 

Admiralty. 

We regret to announce the death of Lord Leigh, which took place at 
Bohn, on Friday last, at a quarter before ten a.m. It appears that some 
weeks ago his Lordship had left England for the benefit of his health, 
which had been seriously impaired. On Thursday last he was pronounced 
to be progressing so favourably towards recovery that he had resolved to 
return home. On the same night, however, at ten o’clock, his Lordship 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, and from that hour he continued sense- 
Jess until the following morning, when he died, Lady Leigh and her 
family were with his Lordship at the time of his death. Lord Leigh was 
in his sixtic th year when he died. He will be succeeded in the titk by 
his eldest son, the Honourable William Henry Leigh. The principal es- 
tate of the family is Stoneleigh Abbey, in Warwickshire, and there is also 
property appertaining to the title in six other counties of England. 
Globe. 

The Graham’s Town Journal describes a work of native art which the 
grateful colonists of the Cape are about to present to Mr. Adderley, their 
champion in the English Parliament through the late convict struggle. 
The present will be a chair made of native wood, and richly carved by 
the most skilful artist in the colony. 

“The panelling of the back is divided into two main compartments, one 
exhibiting, carved in the solid wood, a South African scene,—the farmer's 
dwellings, the native hut, the wooded kloof, the rock-crowned mountain, and 
the waggon and oxen of the colony descending the abrupt declivity of a rug- 
ged peu. The other compartment exhibits the native animals,—namely, the 
elephant, buffalo, giraffe, gnu. The minor compartments exhibit the produc- 
tions of the country, its fruits, flowers, corn, &c.; and alsothe warlike arms 
of the natives, in contrast with the mighty roer and deadly rifle of the Eu- 
ropean settler. The effect produced is far more striking than it was supposed 
could have been produced in wood-carving; while the characteristic truth- 
fulness of the whole is admitted by all. The cushions are now being richly 
worked in satin by the ladies of Graham’s Town, and it is supposed the whole 
will be ready for transmission in the course of a few weeks t has been sug- 
gested that Mr. Adderley should be requested to permit this work of colonial 
art to be exhibited at the great meeting of all nations next year,—a request 
which we cannot hesitate for a moment to believe would be most cheerfully 
complied with by that gentleman.”’ 

Miss Haword, of York Place, has assigned the munificent amount of 
45,000/. in money and land to found a charity, 
. “to erect twenty-one houses on her 





property, at Pinner, near 


Harrow, in the form of a crescent; the centre house for the trustees; the 
other twenty houses to be appropriated for twenty widows, who are to live 
in them rent and tax free, and to receive also a stipend of 50/. a year. The 


widows of naval men to have the preferenc e, and after them the widows of 
military men, and afterwards of di rgymen. The parties to be selected and 
removed for misconduct by the trustees. None but women of irreproachabk 
character to be selected. “The deed is enrolled in Chancery. The 
appointed are the Earl of Fingall and Mr. W. A. Mackinnon, M.P.” 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind’s first concert at New York drew upwards of 
five thousand persons to the Castle Gardens; most of whom were gentle- 
men, for it was literally too perilous an enterprise for ladies gencrally to 
endeavour to be present in the crush of the first night. The Nightingale’s 
singing of course enraptured the Yankees; who were in parts 
astonished to the last degree—silence. At the end of the concert, Mr. 
Bamum announced that Mademoiselle Lind’s half-share of the profits 
was no less than 10,000 dollars—more than 20002,; and as a further bit 
of delightful gossip—-adding that he had been pledged to hold his tongue, 
but gloried in breaking his word—he announced that Mademoiselle J nny 
had resolved not to touch one farthing of the mont y. Ile read to his admiring 
audic nce & programme according to which it would be divided, in chari- 
tes to the noble institutions of their State capital. We note that the 
faithful custodians of the Fire Department Fund, are placed at the top of 
he list, as recipients of the largest share—3000 dollars; the Musical So- 
aety took the next share—2000 dollars; and then follow the Home for 
the Friendless, and ten other similar institutions, for indigent females, 
dramatists, aged persons of colour, destitute females, Protestant and 
Catholic half-orphans, and old ladics; making up the total of 10,000 dol- 
lars. The Lind was loudly demanded on the stage; but Mr. Barnum ex- 
plained that he found he had driven her home by telling the story. 


trustees 


soni 


Her Majesty’s ship the North Star, which went out as a tender-ship to | 


the expedition of Sir James Clark Ross in search of Sir John Franklin, a 


year and a half ago, returned un xpectedly to Spithead on Saturday morn- | 
She has brought despatches from the ships of the four English ex- | 


ing. 
Peditions which went out early this year; and of these there have 
published the despatches by Captain Ommanney, commanding the Assist- 
ance and Intrepid of Captain Austin’s squadron, a despatch from Captain 


been 


enny, and one from Sir John Ross, all to the Admiralty ; and also two | 
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despatches with enclosures from 
son's Bay Company. 


Sir John Ross to his patrons the Hud- 


The Prince Albert, a ship despatched in July, under Captain Forsyth, 
to make a special search beyond Brentford Bay, returned from the Polar 
regions to Aberdeen on Sunday night ; and the Admiralty have published 





Captain Austin’s d 
By the North Star no reliab 
Sir John Franklin has been ln 





oncerning the 
muught hom« 


news ( expedition under 


1 report picked up at ¢ ape 


York from some Esquimaux, that the ships of the expedition were wrecked 
at the top of Baffin’s Bay in 1846, and the exhausted crews overpowered 
and killed by a savage tribe, was discredited by further inquiries, and by 
search in the neighbourhood. The ships entered Lancaster Sound to pro- 
secute their searches ; intending, however, tomake minuter inquiries into 





] 


the truth of this painful rumour if their search in the North-west shouk 


fail. 





But by the Prince Albert we learn, that “traces"’ of the missing expe- 
dition have been discovered in the pected direction of the Wellington 
Channel. 

These traces are undoubted evidences that the Erebus and Terror have 
passed in the direction they indicate, at some time not to bi ssed ; 
but they tend in nowise to clear the melancholy doubt now hanging over 


the fate of Sir John Franklin and his companions. 

It seems that Captain Penny, with his two vessels the Lady Franklin 
and Sophia, was the first to traverse the full length of Davis's Straits and 
Baftin’s Bay, and to enter Melville Bay. At that point, however, he 
was prevented by the middle ice from further advance; and before he 
could cross to Lancaster Sound the ships of all the other expeditions oyer- 
took and joined him 


For a good portion of the voyage up the Greenland coast, the two Ame- 
rican discovery vessels were in advance of all the English ships except 
Captain Penny's; but one of these friendly rivals got aground off the 
Devil's Thumb, and thus both got behind. The English were anxious to 


their mmander declined to delay them, 


give aid; but the American ce 
having plenty of strength to get afloat again. The Americans had re- 
covered their lost ground by the time when the English entered Lancaster 


pold’s Harbour at the same time with Sir John 


i 


Sound, and were near Lé 
Ross, on the 22d August. 

All the English vessels were congregated in Melville Bay, off Cape 
York, on the 13th August. Acting in the spirit of their instructions, and 
with the best feeling of mutual confidence, they formed a plan of 
rations in which the following division of searching labour was made, 
Captain Austin’s expedition of two ships with two attendant screw- 
steamers was divided ; and the nine assembled ships of all the commands 
were divided into five commands, which we will enumerate in an order 
corresponding to the geographical position of their region of search. 1. 
Captain Ommanney, with his ship Assistance and her steam-tender In- 
trepid, was to search the whole Northern coast of Barrow’s Straits— 
marked on the maps as North Deyon—from Cape Warrender in Lancaster 
Sound to the Wellington Channel. 2. Captain Penny, with his two shipf 
the Lady Franklin and Sophia, was to proceed on his special survey ot 
Jones’s Sound, leaving such traces of his progress to the North-west, tha 
when Captain Ommanney gained the Westernmost extremity of his region 
he should he able to communicate with Captain Penny. 3. Sir John 
Ross was to proceed at once, with his two ships the Felix and Mary, to 
the Wellington Channel, and search all the region from Cape Hotham to 
the West end of Melville Island; and if possible search down South- 
westwards along Banks's Land. 4. Captain Austin, with his ship Reso- 
lute and her steam-tender Pioncer, was to begin at Pond’s Bay, and ex- 
plore the whole Southern coast of Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits ; 
and, if possible, push along by Cape Walker, till he should kave connected 
his Southern explorations with the terminal voyagings of Sir James Ross, 
5. Captain Forsyth, with his single ship the Prince Albert, was to go 
down Regent's Inlet to Brentford Bay, to cross the isthmus, and explore 
the West side of Boothia Felix; and to extend his inquiries in all direc- 
tions over the unknown region South of Cape Walker and Banks’s Land. 


ope- 





The vessels started on their allotted courses on the 14th August. The 
progress of the Northern commands may be briefly summed. On the 
25th August, Captain Ommanney had completed his search all along the 


und and Barrow’s Straits ; and was observed by Mr. 
if the Prince Albert, “* well over with Cape Hoth- 
1 press of 1 with a strong breeze from Westward two 
king over towards the Cape; and Captain 

ing stoutly up the Wellington Channel. It was 


oast ol Lan ster \< 
Snow, from the mast-head 
am carrying i 


Am« 


Penny’s vessel 


rican brigantines were wot 


were pus 





found that the sea w so perfectly ice-locked in the direction of 
Cape Walker, that advance in that direction would be totally im- 
possible Cape Hotham alone might with difficulty be reached. For 
this reason, Sir John Ross was understood, when last en at the 


whether 
mands 


ubt 


Regent's Inlet, to be in dk 
England Of the So 


North-west « 
he should not 


uthern con 

















we have only the accounts by the Prince Albert. Captain Austen had 
gone to Pond’s Bay, to send home despatches by the North Star; but 
those ships missed cach other, and the progress of Captain Austen is left 
unreported. Captain Forsyth has fulfilled his instructions to the extreme 
point permitted by ture, but that permission was very rest icted. 
Prince’s Inlet, like t 1 towards Cape Hotham, is covered with ice 
from coast to coast From this cause, it was impossible to get anywhere 
near Brentford Bay and cross the isthmus. ‘“‘ As we drew up towards 
Fury Beach, the lan lually extended off the shore, commencing 
a little to the Southward of Port Leopold, up to within ten or fifteen 
miles of Fury Point, when it stretched directly across the inlet, 
apparently in front Port Bowen.” Captain Forsyth found him- 
self even in dang f being carried up the Inlet by the drift-ice; 
so he hastened ut t North, and crossed Barrow’s Straits 
wards the entran of Wellington Channel. He examined the co: 
from Capes Herschel and Hurd to Point Innis It was at C 
tiley they found the traces already mentioned. “ We observed 

lace ere tents had tched, or stones placed as if they had been 


I 
| places where en pit 
u 


sed for keeping 


| of beef, pork, and bird-b 


tents down; also great quantities 
and b 1es, a piece of rope with the Woolwich naval 
mark in it, (yellow,) part of which I have enc losed.”” In a cairn mounted 
by a flag-statf was a despatch from Captain Ommanney, who had landed 
at the same place before Captain Forsyth, stating that he had observed 
the same traces, and had also observed similar traces on Beechy Island. 
| He had pushed on towards Cape Hotham and Cape Walker in search of 
“ further traces of Sir John Franklin,” 





part of the 
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Having made out from the despatches the best account which they | 
afford of the progress and further plans of the ships, we recur to the de- | 
tails of the Esquimaux report concerning the destruction of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition. On the 14th August, as Captain Penny passed 
Oape York, three Esquimaux were observed: he communicated with 
them; and they conversed with his interpreter, but made no allusion to 
any lost expedition of White men. On the 15th, next day, Captain Om- 
manney and Sir John Ross passed the same spot, and again hailed the 
Esquimaux. Captain Ommanney sent his steamer the Intrepid, under 
Lientenant Cator, and Sir John Ross sent his whale-boat under Com- 
mander C. Gervans Phillips, R.N., to converse with them. The Intrepid 
arrived first, and “*communicated”’ with the natives: they informed her 
people that a ship had wintered in Wolstenholme Sound ; she was housed 
ip, and had departed in the spring about a month before. It turned out 
that they meant the North § In the whale-boat under Lieutenant 
Phillips was Captain Ross’s Esquimaux interpreter, Adam Beek, who 
speaks Danish: as soon as the Cape York natives saw their countryman, 
they threw up their hats and ran to the boat, and got on board without 
being invited. They conversed with Adam Beek for half an hour. At 
the end of that time, Lieutenant Phillips set out with Adam to Sir Joha 
Ross, who alone understood Danish, that they might learn what he had 
beard. As they went, they overtook first Captain Forsyth’s vessel the 
Prince Albert; and on board of her was a cook, John Smith, who | has 
lived at Churchill, and knows the Esquimaux language—“a little of it 
according to Sir John Ross—‘“‘a good knowledg of it, 
Lieutenant Phillips. Adam Beek immediately sought him out, and gave 
him the following narrative, on the authority of the Cape York Es- 
quimaux. 

“In the winter of 1846, when the 
broken by the ice a good way off in the direction of Cape Dudley Diggs, and 
afterwards burned by a fierce and numerous tribe of natives. The ships 
were not whalers—epaulettes were worn by some of the White men. A 
part of the crews were drowned ; the remainder were some time in huts or 
tents, apart from the natives; they had guns, but no balls, were in a weak 
and exhausted condition, and were subsequently killed by the natives with 
darts or arrows.” 

Captains Ommanney and Forsyth immediately proceeded to Sir John 
Boss's ship; and the y sent to Captain Penny's ship his Danish inter- 
preter Paters« n, or Petersen. The dk spat hes leave us in confusion as to 
the stages of the examination, but the result is that Captain Ommanney 
takes no notice of the report in his despatch. He seems to have thought 
it an inven tion oe on the actual circumstances of the stay made by 
the North S$ Captain Penny briefly praises the services of his inter- 
pretel Petersen in * ¢ xposing a story of Sir John Ross’s Esquimaux,” 
Sir John Noss himself states that Petersen was “tota ly 
Adam Beck”; but declares that the Dane overbore Adam, by calling 
him a liar, and intimidated him; but Adam persisted in his story when 
the Dane was gone, and he wrote it down i Esquin 
Here it is, for such of our readers as have scholarship to translate it 

“Tnnuvit Takkurkarbark, Agus 1°, 1850, Kessean i Killissejaragkit 
emmiarssarnik Tagkog innassogallugit okarbot ommiarsulit Tagkugittik 
Nonnamminni ogkimmatta Sarkinnirrok Sessammarrattillunni Tarrit tarbok 
Taimattun nik aglagbagka okiot 1846 Sikko Kubirriarmat allarbut oman- 
mammut Pillugtik Tarrsanni Sekkur soarmit 
inpuvit Tarsanni ammillarkigagmik 
Nogorbuigog ‘Tagkunniga. 

“* JomMn Ross, witness to the abov« 
this 13th day of August 1850.’ 

On the one hand, Adam might have been again confront 

wetives who gave the report to him, and if he was so his veracity could 





ir. 








according to 


snow was falling, two ships were 


varianee with 


1ux languag 











allarmitt ajoliiriugtik okibut 

omijarsuvit Malluvit ir nivi 
AGLAGTOK AvAM BEEK 

, on board the Felix discovery-vessel, 


Takko 


d with the 


lee instantly estimated; and we find the commanders of the expedition 
generally incredulous of the report : on the other hand, we find Sir John 


Ross treating it as so far worthy of continued attention, that he is re- 
solved to unravel it thoroughly on his return from his North-west search 
The most important, but still not conclusive point, is that a considerabl: 
space of the country generally indicated by the Esquimaux was traversed 
im extended order, and carefully examined, by Captain Ommanney and 
Lieutenant Phillips and a party of the officers and men of he r Majesty 

ships Assistance and Intrepid, and no sign of any destroyed sh 
was discovered. Several Esquimaux huts were 
huts covered the unburied remains of three or four natives.”’ 





Ips or men 
entered “two of th 


The letters in the Morning Chronicle on “ Labour and the Poor,’ 
having engaged a lively popular interest, and fixed “ the attention of 
moralists and statesmen in both hemispheres,” the conductors of that 
journal are resolved to extend one branch of their social inquest—the 
agricultural survey—over “ the int countries of tl ivilized 
globe.” 

* We have taken measures,” they announce, “ for publishing, within the 
mext twelve months, complete accounts of the agricultural industry of the 
prineipal kingdoms and states of the Old and New Worlds, and of the various 
modes of cultivation pursued in each ; tegether with sketches and compara- 
tive estimates of the condition of all classes of their inhabitants who are con- 
mected, either as proprietors, farmers, or labourers, with the soil. We shall 
begin with France ; and the first letter having reference to that country will 
appear on } Saturday the 12th instant.” ; 

The mere geogri bre range to be embraced is of the grandest com] 
hension ; in cae “France, Belgium and Holland, the Baltic States, Den- 
mark, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Hungary, the Russian terri- 
tory bordering on the Black Sea, Syria, Egypt, and the United States.” 

ese countrics are largely oceupied with tillage and pasturage—terms 
peculiarly embracing what are popularly understood as “ agricultural’ 
pursuits ; but the investigation would be obviously imperfect if confined 
to grain-crops, h l 


most import 





re- 





grazing, and sheep-feeding, when more than half the rural 
population of the Southern European nations are employed on the culture 
of th ee olive, mulberry, orange, and fig-tree ; when a large portion 
ef the Northern populations are engaged in the growth and preparation of 
hemp and flax ; and when millions of people on the great Western conti- 
gents and islands find their chief occupation in the cultivation of the cot- 
ton-tree and sugar-cane. All these fields, therefore, will also be visited, 
with a view to collect from them “ practical results” ; which may at one 
suggest subjects of speculation to the moralist, data for the politi val econo- 
mist, and plans of improvement to the stat 

“The tenure of the land, the ordinary terms of letting, the prevalent 
modes of cultivation, the average rates of wages, the amount o 
industrial freedom enjoyed by the labouring classes, their manner of life, 
their degree of education, and (so far as these can be ascertained) their feel- 





| as possible 


ings, opinions, sien and expectations, are topics to which 4 wee, - 
of our correspondents will be peeuliarly directed. In addition 4; the tition 
transit system of each district, its roads and navigable rivers, » the 


Its Vicy 

accessible harbours, and its general means of internal and e Xterng nity wo 

nication, will be carefully investigated: nor shall we for get to note re 
le 


istenee of any law or custom which cheeks commerce or restrict 








Adam Smith, speaking of the policy maintained by Great Britain + cma 
American Colonies in 1775, says—‘She prohibits the exp rrtatio f = 
province to another by water, and even the carriage by land a ag 
back, or in a cart, of hats, of wools, and of woollen g ds. of tl s OTe 
America.’ We must not be surprised should we find that other | me 
ourselves have occasionally treated their distant or conquered proy ae 
the same fashion, in the mistaken hope of securing a profitable mark t for th, 


more favoured portion of their subjects. 
Such an inquiry, conducted with candour and sagacity, “ mus 
clear away a host of popular doubts and errors 
“For example, have heard a great deal 


Serve t 


about the blaek by 


. ad z 
which the labourers of sundry corn-growing countries are fed; ang nite 
been asked how the English farmer can be expected to hold his own, deaing 


such con petitors, without reducing his labourers to the same loy loved 
But suppose it should appear that the average wages of the agricultur), 
bourers of the United States—who can and do compete with Rees amd Bo, 
land—treble those which have been habitually paid, as far bael 18 living 
memory extends, in the most exclusively agricultural distriets of England} 
Will it still be contended that wages are the test by which we ar to jude 
of the c« mpeting pow. rs of a community, in this or indeed in ny braneh x 
industry >? How ay aap lso it must be to ascertain, with respect ed 
cases of alleged low wages, whether the real remuneration of the labourer jg, 
be exclusively measured by the nominal amount of money payments reecing 
by him— whether the efticie ney of ill-paid labour is equi il to that of the bet. 





ter-requited toil of more favoured communities—and whether a very low 
rate of wages is likely to continue unaltered in the event of an increased g 
mand fer the labourer’s exertions? To take another case—It has bee 


fidently and perseveringly maintained that the land employed in 
) , “st 


tain in the production of graim-crops and im feeding cattle is bu 


heavier imposts than the land similarly employed in any Continent 
i 





try. This is likewise a most interesting point, which will be « } 
proved or disproved in the course of our investigation. We shall also» 
much better prepared to diseuss the adv intages or disadvantages of whatis 


called ‘ protection,’ when we have learned to what extent the corn-growgs 
of protected countries (Franee, for imstanee) have suilered from varyingg 
low prices, particularly in 1849 and 1850. Above all, we shal 
ampler materials for estimating the probable quanfity of bread and meatthg 
can be supplied to the British Isles, on an average of years, in ret for our 
fabri cs; and, in ascertaining how far our imports of * bread-stuffs 
= les of food can be profitably augmented, we shall necessarily I 
ther the present alarms of the landed interest are well-founded, and wh 
rospect of an increased command over the chief 1 ! f y be 


I I 
reasonably held out to home consumers—in other words, to the gr 
t 





For an earnest of future candour, the journalist fairly refers to the a» 


complished labours of his correspondents on the subject of Labour ad 


the Poor—*“ They have been the armoury from which our adver have 
drawn (what they thought) their most formidable weapons.” ‘The ma. 


ner in which those inquiries have been conducted * will, we doubt not 





regarded as a sufficient proof tl v ure incapable of attempting t 
forward our own views of the great social, commercial, or pol pr 
blems of the day, by any sort of misstatement, or suppression of fact 

In fine, it is suggested that the results of the proposed investigation 
may form “a not uninstructiv guide and a mpanl nt to the Une 


Industrial Exhibition in 1851 


Messicurs Joseph Sturge, Elihu Burritt, and Frederick W1 
members of the Peace Congress who “on their own re 
attempted to conclude peace King of 
Danish Duchies, report the further progress of their well-meant officiou 
ministrations. At Rendsburg, on the 3d September, the Stadt 
stated that they could not make “ any sort of proposition” ; 
ive the three peace-scekers “‘ no mission.” 

“ But they added, that they should be willing to refer the claims of t 


Duchies 


sponsibil 





between the Denmark 


to the decision of enlightened and in 








Denmark would also submit its claims to the sa tribunal; res for 
eventual arrangement the appointment, composition, and jurisdiction of the 
court . 

With this reply, authenticated in writing, the deputation pr it 


having 


Copenhagen ; where they arrived on the 10th September, “ aft 
been detained several days in quarantine.” 

“ We readily obtained,”’ they say, “ separate 
Minister and with the Minister of Foreign Affairs; who receiv 
great cordiality and kindness. We presented to them a written stat 
the object of our mission, and of what had transpired at Rendsburg. Weim- 
vited their especial attention to the treaty of alhance between Den 


the Duchies | 3 


interviews with the Prim 
us wild 


ren & 


wearing date 1533, which was renewed in 1623, an 
at Travendahl in 1700, by which ‘ the contracting parties bound t 
mutually to assist each other’; and with respect to any differences 
rise between them, they agreed to adjust them, not by means of a 
by means of councillors constituted as arbitrators on the part of each, 
disengaged from their oath of allegiance.”’ 

Urging their appeal on the humanitarian 
prompted ° m, they concluded with a few remarks, “ to the eflect ta 
Denmark, by this mode of settlement, would release herself from thos 
obligations to foreign dip] macy which might obstruct the full develop 
ment of her free institutions.’ 

‘* Both the Ministers expressed their desire to effect a sat sfa actory and 
cific arrangement. They said they were sensible of the evils of tl 
were anxious to bring it to a speedy termun on by an 
f adjustment At our last interview with the Minister of 
he said substantially, that if the Government of the Duchies w 
ize a plan or basis of arbitration, the Danish Government would 
immediate consideration. We subsequently received the decla 
they accepted the principle of arbitration to the same extent that it was@® 


grounds which chiefly 























epted by the Sehleswig-Holstein Government at Rendsbur Having ™® 
ceived this reply, we returned to Kiel, to communicate it to the Governmell 
of the Duchies, and to endeavour to induce a direct negotiatior t a 
position, appointment, and jurisdiction of the « t of arbitrati On 
23d and 24th instant, [September,] we met the I x \ Mules 
who authorized a plan of arbitration prescribed by t treaty We 





two countries, to which we have referred. He also appointed a gent 
to meet any one the Danish Government should be willing t 

for the purpose of agreeing upon the measures requisite to carry t 
into effect. Steps have been taken to bring these parties togetl 


will remain at Hamburg 





and one of our number (Elihu Burritt 
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with a view of doing all in his power to facilitate 


1 





October 5, 








—— 
» weeks, 
jarafew wee™ 
posite this prelim — 
so Times has published two letters from “ English correspondents” 
* f - which have the air of more honestly describing facts than 
ers vommunications hitherto received. From the first, which is 
ae Francisco, 3lst July 1850, and is without signature, we get a 


gated San ! : " : 
te on the point of climate, and some indication how wealth is 
graphic note Oo! 


. in California from sources not at all Californian. 
«This place is a horrid hole: very cold in the morning and evening, and 
+» the middle of the day; and generally half a gale of wind from the 
— ae from ten @. m. to six p.m. every day during the summer months. 
ee er it part of the town Is built on the water upon piles. For six 
" in the day the sand blows about to that degree that you could not ob- 
a friend across the street: it is far worse than driving to Asvot or Ep- 
to the raees on a very dusty day just behind a lot of omnibuse S. Nearly 
= hole city of San Francisco is built upon loose sand rhey have 
re “ snenel d to pave the streets here with three-inch planks all over. The 
hay a winter was in some of the streets six feet de« p The city is about 
500,000 dollars in debt, and no one will lend them any money ; so that many 
‘atended improvements are only half finished. . . . . It is not the diggings 
,- ad that has made this place, but it has been made by the ruin of thou- 
of & merchants, who have sent their 


r Br Vrench, United States, &« 
of British, French, Uni » 
sands Whenever a fire takes place, hundreds 
whether they 


and ex- 
ninary stage of negotiation 





ho 
serve 








goods here, never to be accounted for 
take advantage of it, and close consignments in consequence, 
oo 
are burnt out or not. | : me 
The sec nd letter is signed ‘John W., 
ff Dorado County, California, August 1 


] 
ACS 


and dated from “ Ring Gold, 
A previous letter from the sam« 
ribed his voyage from Liverpool, 
golden unex- 
possessing a rapid hand, he soon 

mey enough to take him to the diggings. 
in this country being his cor- 


writer some months since graphically « 
and told how his first gains on touching th 
peetedly made by “painting signs’ 
drove a great trade, and made n j 
He continues his story; a “dear aunt”’ 
respondent ; 
“]T have suffered as much as most Californians from being exposed to all 
sorts of hardships, s, and privations; yet I am not a bit discouraged. I 
have been knocked about alone. Iam my own ‘ Boss,’ and never will hire out 
to anybody in California. Up to the beginming of July, with heavy ex- 
~ i bout, I may say I made nothing over my expenses ; how- 
ever, during the last month I have cleared above 200 dollars—that is, 40 
English money; and upon this small capital I intend speculating in various 
things, and make all the money I ever shall get in California in that manner 
I have raised the 200 dollars by painting Lama first-rate painter for Ca- 
25 dollars per day—that is, 5/. English. I 
i great many 


land were 


insult 


penses in knocking 


signs 
lifornia, and by easy work can mak¢ 
have painted ali the signs in this neighbourhood, and have mad 


friends amongst the Americans. I have speculated a little in horses and 
mules, but have always lost, as Ido not know anything about stock. I 
have made acquaintance with a Mr. Creaine, from Lexington, Kentucky 


he is a good man, and a gentleman ir every respect We expect to open a 
store here this winter; in the mean time, I shall be knocking about to rais« 
asufficient capital, and he working at his trade (carpenter.)” 

His log-hut is in the woods at the foot of the Sierra Nevada ; it is the first 
house that the overland caravans come to on the Pacific side of the eternal 
mow-line. “It would grieve you to the heart to see the poor starved emi- 
grants arriving across these mountains from the States, thousands of them 
their sufferings through hunger are indescribable will give 


every day 
out of a thousand. About a month ago, 


just as 


you one instance 

the mountains were passable, three young men came to our house 
just as I had done supper they had not tasted anything but mule’s 
flesh for a fortnight; their provisions becoming exhausted, they had 
to kill and eat their mules; and they said thousands were in the 
same condition, and would be all summer, as very few of the emi- 
grants brought sufficient provisions. I of course gave them a good feed, 
Now, however, stores of provisions are sent out across the mountains 
to meet the starving emigrants; and their sufferings are alleviated I 


thought I suffered coming round the Horn; but that was a pleasure-trip to 
what the overland emigrants endure, and will endure until Oetober, when 
the mountains will again be impassable: thousands of them must die, and 
those who do arrive in this unhealthy country are unfit for work until they 
rest awhile. Many who have the means go right back home again by sea 
“Great lies have been told about this country; exaggerated reports have 
got circulated in the papers, while the plain truth has been generally sup- 
pressed. Now, I have had some experience, and have no interest but to tell 
I gold re- 


the truth. I have dug in some hundreds of places throughout the 





i 




















gions, in ravines, creeks, and on the banks of rivers, and occasionally in the 
aides of mountains, and I never washed a pan of dirt without finding in it 
some specks of gold-dust, more or less; but the difficulty is to get more than 





will pay expenses in such an expensive place. Some make fortunes in a 


short time, but these ; hundreds of others barely pay their 


*some’ are few 
expenses gold-dust 


; 
Some sort of machinery must be invented to work the 








wholesal Now, so long as gold is found this country will flourish—which 
may be for ages, as the gold seems to be inexhaustible. In the cities and 
towns here mechanics of all sorts will find employment; but those who are 
comfortably fixed at home are fools if they leave it, though for young fel- 





lows like myself, with indefinite prospects, (more particularly 


they are prepared to encounter hardships, let them come, and they will 
make money, if they have health and don’t get discouraged. Now, aunt, in 
my heart I wish I was sitting comfortably by your fireside I tired of 
California, and if it were not a mon z country I should not stop asingle 
day; but I have now got ag making money, and hope, if my 
life b spared, to be once more in old England: twelve months from next 
Christm as-day I shall get dinner with you, or my name is not Jack W. How- 
ever, I must see Bill first, and get a farm started in the States. I have 
bought some mules and turned them loose on a ‘ ranch’ to fatten till next 
ting; when I will cross the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains, calling at 
e Great Salt Lake city, and stay ‘among the Mormons 
there. There is no pleasure in this country house we have 
tats, snakes, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, ’ and frogs, and 
sorts, from musquitoes to flying beetles and poisonous spiders 
lying on my bed the other day, so I just to 


blankets aud all 


mechanics, ) if 


am 
ymakin 


0d prospe t ol 


a few days 





mice, 


In our 
insects of all 


I saw 


toads 
asnake 
k the rifle and shot him through 


he measured four feet long, and was as thick as my wrist 


Since that Ihave got an Indian hammo ade of grass; I paid 4/. for it, 
and sicep comfortable. I am contented so long as 1 make money I sleep 
with pistols (loaded) under my head id rifle by my side sometimes they 
are necessary I live in the midst of Indians. One day while lying in bed, 
three Indians and i Squaw came in; and, seeing me there, one of the Indians 





I told him in Span- 


up 


giving it to the others 

on » I sprang 

sang out ‘V ampos 
have shot the whole three of them; as it 
- as possible If they had shown any opposition, I would 
have closed th mortal career of the lot: but I was thankful afterwards that 
Th ud not to fire, for I do not want to kill any human being; but one re- 
quires to be constantly guarded against these meanest of Indians. The day 


laid hold of some bread, and wa 
ish to leave it alon: ; but he st went on 
my rifle, and, taking aim 

tamposed I wou'd 
near shooting one 


in bed and seized 
If they had not 


at his head, 
hot tl ] was as 


was, 
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before, two Indians killed two White men with their arrows im this valley 

but they very seldom commit any depredations now, for the Whites take re- 
venge on them at the rate of ten of their lives for one White man’s life I 
have only received one letter from mother, enclosing one from Hannah, since 
I have been in California. I expect several letters are waiting for me at 
San Franciseo. Most likely, I will go down the 300 miles to San Franciseo 
in October, to buy goods and provisions for the winter; so then I will get all 
my letters at Mr ’s office there. This is Sunday; you are all sitting 
down to tea. Oh, don’t I wish I was with you! Here am 1; I have to cook 
all for myself, living in the woods; cut wood, make fires, bake bread in the 
ashes, roast my coffee, pound it with stones, buy my beef, molasses, and 
everything else. If I could only come and see you once a week, I should be 
contented : but this place is miserable—no place to spend an evening. Be- 
fore the overland emigration came in this year, there was only one woman 
amongst a population of 3000 about Ring Gold: she made me a pre sent of a 
handsome paint-box, for making her a drawing of the town.” 








Results of the Re 


gistrar-General’s return of mortality in the Me tropolis 





for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of ficures gives the 
iggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 

Ten Weeks Week 
of 1889-49 of 1850 
Zymot Diseases 2,9 198 
Dropsy, Cance and tf uncertain or variable seat 45¢ . 47 
Tubercular Diseases 1,775 176 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1,145 ee 126 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels 288 pece 14 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration st ee ve 
Diseases of the Stomach, Live and other Organs of Digestion y oeee 61 
Jiseases of Kidneys, & 6s 18 
Childbi iseases of the Uterus, & ! 6 
Rt i ses of t l J x 10 
Discases of the Skin, Ce Tissue, &« ° 3 
Malformations 9 4 
Premature Birth 21 20 
Atrophy 19 26 
Awe 4 31 
Sadder 18 29 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperancs 405 sO 
Total including uns fied causes 10,225 ysl 

The deaths were 135 below the caleulated average, thouch the weekly 

mortality was swelled by 71 ‘Coroner's ca returned in a lump. Cholera 


diarrhoea diminished to 57 cases. 


lingered in weak continuance—tour cases ; 

At Greenwich the atmospheric pre e was 29°680 inch the tem- 
perature of the air 56°7 degrees higher than the average ; that of the 
Thames, 57 

A very violent storm raged in Bristol on Monday. The lightning was in- 


tense, the thunder a continued roar, and large hailstones fell 

The Nepaulese Princes set out this morning (Tuesday) for Marseilles. Just 
as they were on the point of departure, and stepping from the door of the 
Hotel Sinet into the diligence which is to convey them to Chalon, a scene 


occurred whic ht have had a very serious termination A burley a 
‘] 





h mig 





of a caléche-driver insisted upon getting thirty franes for a “‘ course ’’ whie 
he had made over night ; not having been able to obtain the offer of 
more than his legitimate fare, planted himself squarely before the panel of 
the diligence, manifesting serious intentions of blocking the Ambassador's 
way All attempts to stir this fellow from his post by fair means were in 
vain There he stood, and raved for the thirty franes; and when Jung Ba- 
hadoor advanced to get into the coaeh, the ruffian had the audacity to seize 
him by the collar of } ywn. But he had little reekoned upon the strength 
ind nimbleness of his adv reary Swift as lightning the slight nervous arm 
of the Indian, which grasped a cane, descended upon the cabman’s visage ; 
and presently that hero wa rne off bleeding profusely from a severe cut 
on his temple, dealt by the jewelled p l, to get his hurts bandaged by a 
neighbouring apothecary, while Jun loor stepped victoriously to the 
*“interieur ”’ of the diligence Taris Correspondent of the Daily News. 
According to a letter from L’Orient, a rival to Captain Warner has ap- 
peared there ‘““M. Lagrange, an apothecary residing in this town, has 


} 


been for the la 
most destructive 


st fifteen years labouring at the preparation of a bullet of the 
kind. Although it appears that he had completed his la- 
time, he did not communicate his discovery to the Govern- 

J the effect 


bours for some 





ment until within the la-t few days. An experiment as to pro- 
duced by those bullets has been made under the inspection of Admirals La 
Susse and La Guerre, Lieutenant-General Lapla of the Artillery, and of 
1 Commission appointed by the Government Phe cvess of the experiment 
is said to have exceeded all expectation. Each bullet, on striking the object 
against which it was directed, exploded with a detonation as loud as that of 
the gun from which it was fired, and produced a most destructive effect. 
It bursts instantly on strikin ny ect which opposes resistance, whether 
it be earth, wood, or ston At the conelusion of the trial, the members of 
Commission, addressing the inventor, said, ‘ Sir, your name ought to be in- 
scribed amongst the members of the Peace Congress, for after your invention it 
will be impossible to think of making war M. Lagrange asserts, that with 





} 
could 





ink a ship of 120 


1 gun-boat, 
vernment for the sale 


guns in twenty n 


of his secret 


pieces of cannon, he 
in treaty with the Ge 


s ago conducting two waggons laden with 
from Maubeuge to Hirson, when in de- 
waggons became so tightly fixed 


Two gendarmes were a 





5500 kil imm 


scending a steep hill the drag of one of th 

that it set fire to some straw. The flames spread with considerable rapidity. 
One of tl endarmes, named Dautreppe, made the first waggon advance 
some little distan ind then, at the risk of his life, climbed on to the top 
f the second waggon, and pull iway the burning straw He afterwards 
with a few pails of water extinguished the fire in the wo d-work It was 
by a muirar le that an « xplosion did not take place befor he had completed 
his task Gali t's Mess 


The brigantine Apprentice has arrived in St. Katherine’s Dock from Bus- 








sorah, with a large quantity of Assyrian antiquities for the British Museum. 
Among them are the it bull and lion, which Mr. Layard bad so much 
difficulty in rei ing f Nin h to Bussoral 

At the sale of Mr. Bright’s printed books some three or four years ago, @ 
very scarce volume, entitled ** The Complaint of Verity, 1559,” a work of 
John Bradford the Martyr, was bought by Rodd the bookseller, for (we be- 
lieve) 7 We have the most uquestionable a ithority ! suying that it was 
bought f the B l Museu lt ht that it should have been so. 
At the } it Ww it catel is engaged in editing 
the works of Bradford, and has striven in vain to see this book, would have 
given double the money for it. No doubt it is in the British Museum, but 
nobody can find it. It may be in the catalogue, but under what head or 
title no cruiser on that intricate ocean has yet been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover. It certainly is not where it ought to be, under “‘ Bradford, John,” 
nor under “* Complaint,’’ nor under ** Verity We do not at all think there 


is any dishonesty in the matter, only a great deal of over-refined bibliogra- 
phical subtilty. Seven pounds’ worth of the nation’s money lies locked up 


in the British Museum, put away somewhere or other, as a lotteny-tickes 
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used to be; and years hence, long after the edition now publishing has béen 
completed, will turn up, a great prize to somebody.—Gentleman’s Magazine 
Sor October. 

Mr. Lumley has been appointed Director of the Italian Opera in Paris. A 
Commission was named by the French Minister of the Interior to report on 
the best means to be adopted to retrieve the theatre from the disorder into 
which it had fallen; and the Commission having unanimously reported that 
they knew of no man who offered so many guarantees of success as Mr. 
Lumley, from his pecuniary means, his capacity, his energy, and his libe- 
rality, the Minister has adopted the recommendation, and given to Mr. 
Lumley his official nomination. 

The Vicar of Blackburn has consented that the forthcoming oratorio of De- 
borah shall take place in the parish-church.—Manchester Guardian. 

The Marquis of Hastings, who as an ensign of the Fifty-second Regiment 
of Foot is stationed at Everton, near Liverpool, has had a narrow escape 
from drowning. He strolled out in the evening to the docks, stumbled over 
a chain, and fell into a “gut ’’ connecting George’s and Canning Dock ; he 
struggled in the water for ten minutes, till some persons came to his assist- 
ance. He was then too much exhausted to clutch the grapnel thrown to 
him ; but a man descended by the rope, and held him up till a boat could be 
brought to the spot. The Marquis was taken to a receiving-house hard by, 
and restoratives were employed: in two hours he revived, and in a short 
time he was quite recovered. 

Mrs. Graham ascended in her balloon last week, on the occasion of a be- 
nefit at Vauxhall Gardens for the family of Mr. Gale. She made a safe de- 
scent in Hackney Marshes, and was emptying the balloon, when some brick- 
makers and other rough fellows who had assembled threw one of their num- 
ber upon the machine, tearing the silk and cordage, and causing considerable 
damage. 

Herr Harrwitz has been playing two games of chess at the same time, at 
the Glasgow Chess Club, blindfolded. After a long contest, the opponents of 
Herr Harrwitz in one case resigned; the other game was played till a very 
late hour at night, and then, the result being certain success for Harrwitz, 
the game had to be postponed. 


Nearly every railway from London ran cheap excursion-trains last Sun- 
day, taking in the aggregate several thousands of persons to divers attractive 
localities. 

Three thousand labourers are at present engaged in prosecuting the works 
of the Birkenhead Docks. 

The mud produced on the macadamized part of the Boulevards of Paris is 
to be turned to account. A person named Taboureau has obtained permis- 
sion to carry it away for the purpose, after having had it carefully washed 
and sifted, of having the silicious particles made into bricks to clean knives 
with. A hectolitre of the mud produces ten bricks, which are sold at 20 
centimes each, and so give 2 frances for each hectolitre. It is said that a good 
workman can earn 20 francs a day by this new kind of industry. It is fur- 
ther affirmed that the city of Paris is about to adjudicate for three, six, or 
nine years, the privilege of taking off the mud in question.—Montteur du 
Soir. 


An inquest was begun on Wednesday sennight on two of the persons who 
perished by the wreck of the Superb. Joseph Johnson, the engineer, stated 
that the vessel had never passed so near the rocks before; he did not know 
why they took that course on the present occasion. When the steamer struck, 
the cutter Jupiter was six or seven miles distant, and she bore down to the 
aid of the Superb. The passengers and their luggage were taken on board 
in a boat, a portion at a time; and at a later period the crew also quitted | 
the wreck, after saving what they could. Thirty feet of the stern of the 
Superb went under water when she struck. Amy, a sailor, stated that Flem- 
ing, the mate, was at the wheel at the time of the disaster. He told Amy | 
he was going to pass through the rocks, as he had done several times in the | 
Camilla. Priaulx, the master, cried out twice, ‘“‘ Port!”’’ but Fleming took | 
no heed; Priaulx again shouted, “Port!” Fleming then obeyed, but the | 
vessel struck directly after. 

On Thursday, a number of witnesses were examined. Mollet, a sailor, | 
said he let down the small boat, and jumped into it; numbers followed ; the 
plugs were out, and it filled. It was imprudent to attempt the passage | 
through the rocks. ‘* We were in the habit of taking three boats out with | 
us, but we had then only two. Our long-boat was about nine or ten feet | 
long, and would hold ten or twelve persons; the other, four or five.”’” Gau- | 
din, the second mate, stated that he was one of the persons who got into the 
other boat: that, too, had no plug, but Gaudin kept the water out with his | 
foot. When there were fifteen or eighteen people in the boat, the master, 
Priaulx, leapt into it, and caused it to capsize: but for that, the mate | 
thought all the people in the boat would have been saved. If the Superb 
had escaped one rock she must have gone upon another. Thomas Hamon, a 
fisherman, detailed how he saved some persons who were struggling in the | 
water. He has known the rocks for thirty years, and they are not the least 
practicable for a steamer. Priaulx told him he took that unusual course to 
show his passengers the wrecked Polka. Several passengers gave evidence, | 
principally narrating their own adventures. | 





The schooner Charles, from Liverpool to Dublin, has been lost off Holy- | 
head, The master, his wife, and two children, with the crew of three men, 
all perished. 

More than 100/. has been subscribed to reward the Portpatrick boatmen for 
their good conduct at the wreck of the Orion. 


Several towns in the province of Posen have recently been honoured with 
visits from one of the most skilful rogues whom modern times have heard of. 
He first appeared in the metropolis of the province, in Posen itself; where 
he presented himself under the title of Prince Altieri, and pretended to be a 
Legate from the Pope, on a secret mission to the Court of St. Petersburg. 
He was perfectly conversant with the Latin and French languages, and was 
— with passports and other legitimations; or they are so skilfully 
orged as to aoler detection impossible. He remained some days in Posen, | 
performing church services; preaching, praying, and blessing the poorer 
classes, while he indulged the higher with visits and the honour of kissing 
his hand. The Archbishop of the diocese appears to have been among his 
dupes. As may be supposed, the Legate’s remittances did not arrive at the 
expected time, and he was compelled to resort to the unpleasant medium of 
borrowing from his brethren in the faith. The Archbishop, confiding in the 
promise of the Legate’s influence with the Pope being used in his favour, 
kindly assisted him out of his temporary difficulties with the loan of 400 
thalers ; other clerical dignitaries took compassion on their influential supe- 
rior, and lent him smaller sums. The amount which the rogue managed to 
collect in this way is estimated at about 4000 thalers; with which of course 
he vanished. In Guesen, another small town in Posen, he imposed a long un- 
paid bill upon the landlord of the hotel; who, deeply impressed with the rank 
and dignity of his guest, asked and obtained permission to alter the name of 
his house to Hotel Prince Altieri. Previously to his visit to Posen, Prince 
Altieri had honoured Dantzic with a visit; and it is said that he succeeded 
in borrowing 1000 thalers from the Bishop of Pelplin. The Police are hunt- 
ing for the pseudo Prince, who is known now to be a Wilna Jew. 








The sentence of Hannah Curtis, who was convicted of poisoning ' — 
m for life. “wet due 


band, has been definitively commuted to transportatic W 
decision was announced to her, in Gloucester Gaol, she fainted : it hen the 
expected a free pardon to follow her reprieve from execution Seems she 


Daly and M‘Fadden, two soldiers of the Fifteenth Regiment. } 
landed at Gravesend by a ship from Colombo, having been beomehe © 
soners from Ceylon to meet a charge of murder committed in Er a; it a8 pri. 
they went to the East. “Ngland before 


The Lincoln Association, apparently a body of farmers who have 
) } ave « 


to protect their property from thieves, have obtained a bloodhound ye 
sheep-stealers. ‘Triais have been made of the animal’s powers .- +0 track 
case he tracked part of the carcass of a sheep for three milk 8, acrs ar ia -_ 
railway, roads, and a river. _ ae 





Mr. Thomas Charles Sirrell, gold and silver refiner of the Barbican, 9 trai. 
man doing a large and profitable business of an apparently resp ni 


racter, was yesterday arrested by the Police on a charge of receiving a cha 
tity of stolen plate with a guilty knowledge of the » in which 2” 
ity en , ate with a guilty knowledge of the mode in whj b it ws 
obtained. A large quantity of plate was stolen from the 1 ' ~ 


. 7 residence h 
Reverend Mr. Richards, a Catholie clergyman, at Bootle, near Liverpool ‘’ 


officers visited Mr. Sirrell’s on Wednesday at noon, and seized the goods ther 
telegraphed the seizure to Liverpool, and received instructions to arrest M, 
Sirrell ; they did this, and from discoveries they replied with din ri 
arrest parties at Liverpool: this was also done, and Mr. Sirre}] } s he 

taken before the Liverpool Magistrates and remanded till Tuesday. - 


tions tp 


A Jury, presided over by Mr. H. M. Wakley, yesterday, returned A Verdict 
of manslaughter against Police-Sergeant Nathaniel Eaton Bushell for 
causing the death of James Geary, a plasterer, living in Marylel ne 
Bushell owed Geary a grudge, arrested him without cause, and, with another 
Policeman, beat him and used him with such cruel violence, on pretence of 
his resisting their authority, that he sank and died. The other P sliceman 
cannot now be identified. 

John Lambourne, of Watlington in Oxfordshire, has been mmitted to 
Oxford Gaol on the verdict of a Coroner’s Jury, declaring that he had mur- 
dered his wife. The poor woman was found dead in her garden, covered with 
blood ; tracks of blood marked her staggering efforts to reach the house. Her 
husband has constantly beaten her, frequently sworn he would kill 
exclaimed that ‘‘when he could get rid 
charming wife, and a family.” 

The Jury empannelled at St. Helier’s in Jersey to inquire into the loss of 
life by the wreck of the Superb, have returned a verdict ascribing the wreck 
to culpable imprudence on the part of Captain Priaulx, and chargi ng impru 
dence against the mate, Fleming, who steered. 

From the heated ruin of the fire in Mark Lane, a cash-box was taken on 
Thursday, the silver and gold coins in which were fused. The gold coing 
adhered together, but preserved the sharp impress of the die. On the same 
day one hundred and fifty pockets of hops were rescued almost wholly 
uninjured. 

The wild and wooded lands around Dorking were the seene of a kangaroo 
hunt, on Monday, with the Wootton pack of beagles. A kangaroo belonging 
to Mr. John Evelyn Denison, M.P., escaped four months ago, and has ranged 
quite wild ever since. The animal led the hounds a tremendous run ata 
pace incredible for such an animal; it was at last driven into a pond and 
captured by a groom, not without a struggle, in the course of which the man 
received some painful embraces. 


her, and 
of that old brute he would haye a 





BIRTHS. 

On the 2lst September, at Boulogne, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Graves, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Woodside House, Ayrshire, Mrs. Cochran Patrick, of Ladyland, of 
a son, who only survived a few hours. 

On the 26th, at Tregoyd, near Hay, Viscountess Hereford, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Brussels, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Turner, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Hyning, near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brandreth, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Wildernesse Park, the Marchioness Camden, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Colne House, Cromer, the Lady of Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart., 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the Ist October, at the Rectory, Tooting, the Wife of the Rev. R. W. Greaves, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th September, at Duncrub House, Perthshire, Lieutenant-Colone! 
Richardson, of Ballathie and Kinnaird, to Martha, youngest daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Lord Rollo. 

On the 26th, at Saffron Walden, Thomas Edward Scudamore, Esq,, to Ellen Theo- 


| dora, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Nicholas Bull, LL.B., Vicar of Saffron 


Walden, Essex, and of Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 

On the 26th, at West Hoathley, Sussex, the Rev. George Clifford Pease, M.A., of 
Magdalen College, Cambridgeshire, to Clarissa, youngest daughter of John Turner, 
Esq., of Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 

On the 26th, Adolphus Augustus Turnour, son of the Hon. and Rev. A. A. Tur- 
nour, Rector of Tatterford, Norfolk, to Mary Anne Elizabeth Grace, only child of 
Alexander Pearson, Esq., of Park House, Stainmore, Westmoreland. : 

On the Ist October, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Dr. Charles Thomas Coote, Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Oxford, and one of the Ratcliffe Travelling Fellows, 





| youngest son of Richard Holmes Coote, of the Grove, Blackheath, and of Lincoln’s 


Inn, barrister-at-law, to Frances Sophia, younger daughter of William Lewis, Esq., 
of Woburn Place, and of Gray’s Inn. 

On the Ist, at St. Pancras Church, the Rev. James Walter Cary, D.D., of Cl ichee- 
ter House, Brighton, to Frances Sarah, youngest daughter of the late John Butler 
Harrison, Esq., of St. Mary’s, Southampton. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th June, at Labuan, near Borneo, John Wilson, Esq., M.D., H-E.LCS.; 
in his 36th year. - 

On the 5th July, at Victoria, Hongkong, Major Vincent J. Biscoe, commanding 
officer of Royal Engineers in that settlement; in his 56th year. 

On the 21st September, at Glencarradle, Argyllshire, Lady Munro, Widow of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B. 

On the 24th, drowned, in consequence of the wreck of the Superb steamer on her 
passage from St. Malo to Jersey, Mr. John Reid Jackson, of Cork Street, Burling= 
ton Gardens, and Hampstead; in his 56th year. His only son, John Kegit 1, aged 
15, and his daughter, Elizabeth Percy, aged 14, perished at the same time ; leaving 
three younger children almost unconscious of their sad bereavement ‘ 

On the 26th, at Wakefield, the Rev. William Atherton; in the 75th year of his 
age, and the 54th of his ministry amongst the Wesleyan Methodists He was & 
laborious, faithful, and eloquent pastor, and filled the highest office in the Wesleyan 
Connexion, that of President of the Conference, in the year 1846-7 

On the 26th, at Lanark, Thomas Smith, Esq., A.M., Rector of the Grammar 
School of Lanark, and one of the Magistrates of that burgh - 

On the 27th, at Bonn, on the Rhine, the Right Hon. Chandos Lord Le igh; 
his 60th year. th 

On the 27th, at Belle Vue, Sevenoaks, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Austen, four 
son of the late Francis M. Austen, Esq., of Kippington, in the same county. | MLA 

On the 27th, in Mabledon Place, Burton Crescent. the Rev. Richard Garnett, ™~ . 
Assistant-Keeper in the department of Printed Books at the British Museum ; # 
his 62d year. thai 

On the 28th, the Rev. Gaius Barry, Rector of Little Sodbury, Gloucest« rshure; 
his 80th year. 

On the 28th, at Horton Rectory, the Rev. William Brown, having t 





in 


een Rector of 


the parish fifty-five years. ‘ rBS. 
On the 28th, in James Street, Buckingham Gate, Thomas Amyot, Esq-, ¥- . 
F.S.A.; in his 76th year. - in bis 63d year 


On the 28th, at Cheltenham, Commander Francis Beaumont, B.N.; 
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a” ehton, Major-General James Durant, of the Bengal Army. 
at Brighton, : ) 
On the t Cheltenham, Elizabeth, Relict of the Reverend Jonathan Morgan, 
1 (~ » Rector of Headley, Surrey i 
p.D., oth. in Hardres Street, Ramsgate, Mr. Thomas Stevens; in his 90th year. 
Oa the aoth, at his residence, St. Andre's, near Bruges, Henry Berney, Esq., third 
On the “gon of the late Sir John Berney, Bart. 
earring th at Pendyffryn, near Conway, Rear-Admiral Sir John Marshall, of Pen- 
One Denbighshire, in consequence of a fall from a gig; in his 64th year. 
pander, October, at Sidcup, Thomas Henry Plasket, Esq., of Clifford Street, 
On raion Place, Footscray, Kent, late Chief Clerk of the Secretary of State's 
wf 1 r the Home Department; in his 78th year. 
Ofiee for at Southsea, Portsmouth, Catherine Letitia Dandridge; in her 25th 


Oa the 3d, 


‘POSTSCRIPT. 


oftus Wigram was yest rday elected, without opposition, as a 
«gt and discreet burgess”’ to ré present the niversity of Cumbridge in 
the House of Commons. About fifty members of the Senate were pre- 
gat Mr. Wigram attended, and entered into conversation with his sup- 

ters. 

The statement of a wee kly chronicle, said to « njoy a ce rtain amount of 
Court influence and favour, that the Reverend Henry Wilberforce had 
ined the Church of Rome, but had returned to his late living of 


year: = 
} a 


———— 


Mr. L 


oa Farleigh, is quite incorrect. Mr. Wilberforce (my informant was 
qneve-witness of the proceeding) was confirmed by the Cardinal Arch- 
“» of Mechlin last Saturday week, and his children have been re- 





‘sh 
. viong with him, Mrs. Wilberforce having been received before 
they left England. Mr. Wilberforce was received at Brussels—his 
hildren at Mechlin.—London Correspondent of the Oxford Herald 

We exceedingly regret to state that his Grace the Duke of Newcastle 
gill continues in the same precarious and unsatisfactory state of health 
gs we have already described. Indeed, his recovery is now considered 
very doubtful. Prayers for his Grace's recovery offered up on the 
Sabbath at Worksop and other churches in the neighbourhood of Clum- 


SPE 





her —Lincoln Gazette, Oct. 4. 


There is unusual stir among the a ies of the Customhouse 
week, intimation was given that th month’s leave of 
qecorded to each of the landing-officers was suspended for the present. 
This is occasioned by an extra demand for service, in consequence of a 
resolution by the Board that a measurement should be taken of the quan- 
tity of wine deposited in the vaults at the London and St. Katherine 
Docks. It is said that this is the first time that such a herculean task 
has been undertaken. Landing-waiters have been brought from Liver- 
poo, Bristol, and other first-class ports, to assist; and in addition, the 
aid of fifteen Excise-officers has been cvlled in. If the Board do not rest 
satisfied with an “‘average,’’ the time required for a perfect survey can 
oly be reckoned by the year. It is believed that this step has sprung 
out of the charge of fraud against some of the dock companies. | 

The Paris papers of yesterday make an immense pother out of an al- 
leged coolness between President Bonaparte and General Changarnicr. The 
cause is alleged to be the President's grossly obvious courting of the mili- 
tary with the “crustula blandi ’’—sandwiches, champagne, and cigars— 
with which he regales the soldiery at his constant reviews. Ata review on 
the plain of Satory, on Wednesday, General Changarnier presented him- 
self an hour before the President, in order to escape accompanying him in 
his carriage; and as soon as the strictly military part of the proceedings 
was over, while the champagne corks were flying, he abruptly left the 
field, and returned to Paris by the train. The ostensible objection of the 
General to these military festivities is that they fatally relax discipline. 

Madame de Vaines, a niece of M. Guizot, was severely burned a few 
days age at the Chateau de Villclouet, her dress having accidentally taken 
fre; and the Paris papers of yesterday announce her death. She was 
énly in her twenty-fifth year. 

No certain intelligence is received today from the Schleswig forces before 
Frederichstadt. Itis rumoured, on the one hand, that the Danes have re- 
covered some lost ground, and are sure of aid from the chief body ; on the 
other hand, that the town was completely surrounded and must surrender. 
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fhe Washington steam-ship arrived off Cowes yesterday afternoon, and 
has telegraphed her latest dates from New York. These extend to the 
20th September, and are as barren of news as the advices received earlier 
in the week, which presented no intelligence of the least interest. 

The West Indian mail-steamer Trent also arrived at Southampton this 
morning. The accounts from Jamaica, to the 13th September, report 
that a misunderstanding had arisen between Sir Charles Grey and the 
Jocal authorities, out of Sir Charles’s refusal “to pay the legal tax on his 
income.’’ 

It was stated in a St. Lucia paper, that the Emperor Faustin the First 
of Hayti had been assassinated by his Prime Minister. 

The Trent has brought later news from California than the last received 
by the American route. The Panama papers state that the Squatters and 
Real-estate-owners at Sacram¢ nto, carrying with them from the Atlantic 
States the feud about rx nt, had broken into savage warfare. “ Large 
numbers on both sides had been butchered, and among the killed were 
Major Bigelow and the City Assessor.”” ‘“ Sacramento city had been re- 
duced to ashes, and the Squatters were receiving reinforcements of men 


from the mines.”’ 


Mr. Gideon Hatchwell, station-master at Bury, on the Eastern Union Rail- 
Wway,and Mr. James Cousins Wolton, station-master at Thurston, on the 
same line, lost their lives yesterday, by an accident on their railway. They 
Were conducting an irregular train, both of them seated on the luggage 
ata height which raised their heads above the top of the engine funnel ; and 
m passing under a bridge both of them were struck dead by the crown of 
the arch. ? 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanocer, Frrpay APrTRRNoon. 

Scarcely any fluctuation or business has occurred in the English Funds. 
. ® quotations of Consols have been nearly the same during the whole 
tek as at the close of business this afte rnoon—namely, 96 § 3. Money, in 
language of Lombard Street, is rather higher than it has been, in con- 
sequence of the approaching payment ofthe quarter’s revenue into the Exche- 
Mer. There does not appear, however, to be any prospect of a permanent 
mMetease in its value. The rates of exchange upon the principal Continental 
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cities are without impr 
state of things has not as ) 
The books of the various Stocks, 
10th instant, will open for private transfer on the 11th. 
be paid to the public on Monday the 14th instant 


In the Foreign Market, business has been almost entirely confined to 
Mexican and the South American Stocks ; in which, however, the transactions 
have been unusually limited. Some demand has occurred for Venezuel 
Bonds, both Active and Deferred. The dividend paid upon Peruvian Stock 
for the half-year just ended has been at the rate of 4} per cent per an- 
num. This rate will continue till April 1852, when an increase of another 
4 per cent will oceur; and the dividend of October 1852 will be at the rat 
of 5 per cent per annum; thereafter, a biennial increase of } per cent will 
take place, until the dividend reaches 6 per cent Russian Stock of all de- 
scriptions is steady within a trifle of our last quotations, as are the Dutch 


and other Northern European Bonds 
Ihe Share Market has been heavy, and shown symptoms of 
which were not, however, of | duration ; { 


reaction ; 
long for although the prices of some 
of the principal shares declined in the course of the week, the quotations 
have in most cases been reéstablished, the prices of today being quite as high 
and in some cases above those of last week. A considerable rise has oceurred 
in York and North Midland; occasioned, as we are informed, by the failure 
of some brokers at who had spec largely for the fall in this 


Leeds, ulated 


Stock, and whose inability to deliver the shares sold by them has occasioned 
a rise in the market. The new Stamp Act comes into operation on the 
1lth instant: the alteration that will then take place in the stamps upon 
railway transfers will be much in favour of purchasers, especially of small 
amounts. Under the old law, the stamp upon 20/. was 10s, ; 20/, and unde 
50/., 1d.; 502. and under 150/., 1/, 10s 150/. and under 300/, 2/. Under the 
new arrangement, the stamps will be 
5 £ £. 8 € £ £ £. 3s. ad 
Not exceeding 25 2 6/150 and not exceeding 175 17 6 
25 and 0 ) ©1175 and 200 1oo0 
50 and 75 7 6 | 200 and 225 12 6 
75 and 100 1 0 25 and 250 l » 0 
100 and 125 12 6 | 250 and 275 : oe 
125 and 150 ] 0 | 275 and - -— dO 110 0 
Saturnpay Twetve o’CLock 
Consols are 4 lower this morning, being quoted 96} § both for Money and 
Account. In the Foreign Market, there is no movement. No business has 
yet been transacted in Shares 
; Sarurpay Two o'CLock 
In the English Market, Consols leave off 96$ 2 both for Money and Ac- 


count, although they have been 4 lower since the morning. In the Foreign 


Market, Mexican Stock has improved to 31} §, in consequence of the arrival 


of 30,067 dollars by the Trent steamer on accouut of dividends. Brazilian, 
89 91 ex div Belgian, 90 2; Chilian, 99 101; Danish Five per Cents, 
99 101; Danish Three per Cents, 769; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
574 8; Ditto Four per Cents, 88} 9}; Peruvian, 79} 80}; Portuguese Four 
per Cents, 32} 3}; Ditto Five per Cents, 1824, 86 8; Russian, 109 11; 
Spanish Active, 18g 2; Ditto Three per Cents, 38} 9; Vene la, 324 34. 


it the folk 
Preference, 5} 
68342 


Market, business has been transacted 
Ditto New 10/ 
10}; Eastern Counties, 


wing prices 
Chester 


In the Share 
Aberdeen, 9} 10; Caledonian, 88 } ; 
and Holyhead, 10} 9%; Ditto Preference, RR 
Ditto New Preference 6 per Cent, 11} 2; Great Northern, 144; Great 
Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 352; Great Western, 71} $; Ditto New, 





17/., 93 2; Hull and Selby, Half-shares, 48 ; Lancaster and Carlisle Thirds, 

3; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 49 50; Ditto Fifths, 2}; Ditto Thirds, 10; 

London and Blackwall, 6} 6 53; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 83} ; 

London and North-western, 115} 15}; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 19} ; Lon- 

don and South-western, 70 69} 70; Midland, 44} 35; Ditto 50/. Shares, 
, 


133 14 133 14; North British, 73 Ditto Preference, 45 3 5; North Staf- 


fordshire, 7} 2; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 11§ 12} 11}; 
Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 182; Scottish Central, 12); South-eastern 
and Dover, 20314 1; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 16} § Ditto Exten- 
sion, 11}; Ditto G. N. E. Purchase or Preference, 44 §; York and North 
Midland, 23} 23 3}; Ditto Preference, 74; Boulogn: and Amiens, 84; Cen- 
tral of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 133; Namur and Liege, 7] 3; North- 


ern of France, 144 14; Paris and Rouen, 243; Rouen and Havre, 10}; West 


Flanders, 13. 











3 per Cent Consols . tien 96} Danish 3 per Cents .. . 69 
Ditto for Account 965 § Dutch 24 per Cents ‘74 8 
3 per Cent Reduced shut Ditto 4 per Cents . 887 9} 
3} per Cents shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 315 3 
Long Annuities .. shut Peruvian 6 per Cents . 793 80} 
Bank Stock we shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32) 3) 
Exchequer Bills . 63 66 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 868 
India Stock . ve 265 268 Russian 5 per Cents 109 11 
Brazilian 5 per Cer 89 91 ex d. panish (Active) 5 per Cents 183 
Belgian 4) per Ce 90 2 3 per Cents 1842 38; 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents 9 101 enezuela . . 325 34 
9 101 


Danish 5 per Cents 


Cheatres and Plusir. 


The Princess’s Theatre, which was opened on Saturday last, 
} 


under the 
} 





joint lesseeship of Messrs. Kean and Keeley, started very cheerfully, in- 
asmuch as there was an aspect of spirit on the part of the management, 
and of encouragement on the part of the audience, which augured well 
for the future. So little did the new lessees find to their hand in the 
shape of scenery, that they may be almost said to have made their own 
country, like the Dutch I'he little difficulty occasioned by this cireum- 
stance will most likely prove an ultimate good Had there been a fair 


lessees would probably have been tempted into a 
mediocre style of production As it is, they are obliged to paint every- 
thing new, and dress everybody in new clothes; and the gi 
novelty is refreshing. We do not desire to see pieces better 
stage than Twelfth Night and Hamlet as they are represented « 
nights at the Princess's Theatre. 

Considering the present state of histrionic force in this metropolis, the 
The government, 


stock of scenery, the 


neral air of 
put on the 


alternate 


on 


com- 


company at the Princess's is remarkably strong 


posed of Mr. and Mrs. Kean and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, is a powerful 
oligarchy, that may be compared to the Signoria of Venic« (s prin- 


cipal adjuncts, they have Mr. Harley, sui generis in Shaksperian clowns; 
Mr. Wigan, clever in many de] ecially the eccentric; and 
Mr. Meadows, always respected as a good “ legitimate” comedian, though 
kept somewhat in the ba kground ; while a ballet company, comprising 
the grotesque Flexmore, the accomplished Mademoiselle Auriol, and Miss 
Leclerq, a promising young danseuse, together with a corps selected with 
no slight regard to personal beauty, enables them by a pleasing divertisse- 
ment to relieve the literary portion of their entertainments. 

The representations of Hamlet by Mr. Kean, of Ophelia and Viola by 
Mrs. Kean, of the Gravedigger and the Clown by Mr. Harley, of Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek by Mr. Keeley, and of Maria by Mrs. Keeley, are fa- 
miliar to playgoers, and are only enumerated here to show the efficient 


artments, es] 


re 
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manner in. which the pieces at the Princess's are cast. 





Mr. Meadows ad- 


vanced into the character of Ma/volio, gives a new version, by adding more | 


than usual pertness to the usual formality ; and has thus occasion¢ d a dif- 
ference of opinion among the critics, some contending that his conception 
is a wrong one, others praising him for infusing new life into a hard sub- 
ject. This result ought to gratify Mr. Meadows. The great vice of mo- 
dern actors is a habit of shuffling through their business with as little ap- 
pearance of conception as possible; and the acknowledgment that a 
man has a conception at all, as distinguished from the mere adoption of 
a conventional routine, may be taken as a favourable judgment. Mr. Ad- 
dison, a gentleman to whom the senile department is appropriated, and 
who has appeared as Sir Toby and Polonius, seems a well-intentioned ac- 
tor, with considerable artistical feeling, but also with much provincial 
crudity still adhering to him. 

The novelty of the theatre, the farce called Platonic Attachments, is not 
unamusing, but is nevertheless commonplace. ‘he timid rake, who to 
escape the detection by his wife of a shillyshally amour, hides under 
melon-frame, and mystifies the circumstantial evidence of an umbrel 
whick ought not to have fallen into certain fair hands, is a representation 
of a class of sinners often more vigorously typified; the chief novelty 
lying in the precise nature of his expedients. However, a farce must b 
poor indeed, in which Mr. and Mrs, Keeley, as a married couple placed in 
critical relations, and Mr. Wigan as an off-hand eccentric personage of 
gent,’’ cannot raise a laugh. 
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the modern genius “ 


m the Haymarket to their proper 


The Adelphi company returned fi 


home on Wednesday ; but the event was not marked by the production of 


any novelty, 
MUSICAL PREPARATIONS 
We have received a prospectus of the “Grand National Concerts ”’ 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, which are to commence on the 15th of this 
month. They have been projected by a body of noblemen and gentle- 
men, and are to be managed by ‘‘executive committee.” In their 


in 


an 


general plan they resemble Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, but on a much 
larger scale, and embracing a much greater variety of music. The di- 





rectors state their aim to be, “‘to present an intellectual entertainment 
of the highest order, embracing the greatest works of the greatest masters, 
illustrated by the most eminent artistes in Europe, and at the cheapest 
possible rate consistent with prudence to themselves and justice towards 
those whose interests they have mainly in view.’’ They pointedly dis- 
claim all partiality or exclusiveness, whether national or individual, in 





the selection of music or of performers. The concerts are intended 
“to meet as far as possible the wishes and tastes of all, and 
thus gratify the lovers of the higher class of music as well as thos 
who may prefer a lighter school.” Entire works in an operatic form 
will be given, but performed without dramatic action, like Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea. Mr. Macfarren and Mr. Edward Loder have already com- 


pleted two works of this description ; the one on the subject of the Ara- 
bian tale “ The Sleeper Awakened,” the other taken from 7% 
The committee are in communication with Spohr, Marschner, and Feli- 
cien David, for the production of original works. Mr. Balfe is to be the 
musical director; and Signor Pilodo, from the Jardin Mabille at Paris, is 
to have the direction and arrangement of the light or dance music, which 
will consist of quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, &c., written expressly for these 
concerts by the most eminent native and foreign composers 

Among the singers engaged, are Mademoiselle Angri, Miss Poole, Miss 
Messent, Mrs. Newton, Signor Calzolari, Mr. Bodda, and Myr 
Reeves. Among the instrumental solo performers, are Charles Hallé, 
Thalberg, Molique, Blagrove, Sainton, Sivori, Hill, Piatti, and other dis 
tinguished names. The instrumental band contains a list of ninety per 
formers, many of them of the highest eminenc« There is to be the entire 
chorus of the Berlin Chapel Royal, consisting of fifty voices, (obtained by 
the permission of the King of Prussia,) and a strong English chorus 

The changes in the interior of the theatre, for the accommodation 
the audience, are of great magnitud The whole floor of the 
cluding the stage, is to be converted into an immense promenade, sur- 
rounding the orchestra, in a way similar to Jullien’s arrangement at Drury 
The grand tier only remains as private boxes; the other tiers 
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will be open boxes, as in an English theatre, but seated like stalls. The 
prices of admission are to be—box stalls, first circle, 4s. ; second circle, 
3s, 6d. ; half-circle and gallery stalls, 2s. 6d. ; slip stalls, 1s. 6¢. ; gallery, 
ls.; promenade, 1s. 6d. But it is stated that, * as the « littee mean 
to be guided wholly by circumstances, and no wish or idea of profit will 
in any way influence them, they beg it may be distinctly understood, 


should the returns justify any further reduction, that it will be instantly 
made.” , 

This is a magnificent plan ; and, trusting that it will be executed in tl 
spirit in which it has been conceived, we heartily wish it success 

Exeter Hall is at present undergoing great alterations in its interior, 
with the view of removing its defects as a music-hall, and enlarging its 
capabilities for performances on the greatest scale. These operations ar 
carried on jointly by the proprictors of the hall and the Sacred Harmoni: 
Society, at a cost, we understand, of not less than 50007 The flat plaster 


ceiling is removed, to be replaced by a coach-roof ceiling, twelve feet 
higher. The four heavy square pillars with the beam and cornice over 
them, in front of the gallery, are removed. The central portion of th 


wall at the east end of the hall has been taken down, and rebuilt seven- 
teen feet further back, so as to allow the to be thrown that 
distance ; thus obviating the great inconvenience hitherto caused by the 
organ dividing the chorus into two halves, who could neither see nor 
hear each other. The organ itself is receiving considerable improvements 
All these operations, it is expected, will be completed in the course of No- 
vember ; when the Society’s concerts are to commence. 


organ back 


Letters to the €vitar. 
ADMINISTRATION, 
28th July 1850 

Srr—In your paper of the 25th of May last, among the topics of the day, 
I have read one headed “ British India—the Black Act,”’ in which ther 
were certain misstatements regarding the acquirements of the members of 
the Indian civil service and the duties intrusted to them. The Spectator 
has such a general reputation for impartiality, that statements published in 


INDIAN LAW 


THE SPECTATOR, 


(Saturday, 


: . ROT Err eer 
it are received as acknowledged truths, which, found elsewher, nei ta 
looked upon as mere ex-parte assertions. I trust, therefor, that : 


give a fair consideration to what I am about to say 
that you should be led by my report alone to change your Opinions of 
errors ; but in justice to the governed as well as the governors, jt ; 
that your information, as we ll as that of other impartial men jy 
garding the working of the Company’s courts, should be soug 
than within the immediate proximity of the Supreme Courts 
Ido not wish to discuss the probable effects of the Black Ao 
called, in the event of its becoming the law of the land; but I wo, 
you to consider that this country can scarcely be called a Britis lo 





a series of mostly uncontrollable events the supreme power over al] }; 
been given to the merchant-traders of England ; and they hold it 
the numerous races, creeds, and castes, who have been preyit 


other almost since the infancy of the world. In strict just 


ice. th 


first people whose rights and interests claim consideration would be t = 


doos, as the most numerous race and the earliest occupants of th¢ 






these, by a parity of reasoning, come the Mahommedans ; lastly i 
Portuguese, and mixed races, who are but a small community 


the three hundred millions of Hindoos and Mahommedans. “Thy priy 
a separate legislation for the smaller number, of course implies parar 
rights belonging to this dominant race; and if such privilege is continy.. 


the certain result will be the slavery or extirpation of the natives 
European merchants and speculators have for many years been sett 
the North-west provinces of India. They are connected with th 


in trade, associated with them in mercantile speculations, united with; 


in agriculture, and at issue with them in the Company's civil courts 
fer you to such men for an opinion on those courts. How 1 y 
them? Are there much more legal chicanery and vexatious delays {} 
England? Have British subjects, generally speaking, been sufferers 
jadges’ ignorance of law and equity? Would they prefer the machi 
the Supreme Court in this part of India? You w ill, I think, find th 
body they are wonderfully indifferent regarding the introduction of t 


VE 





posed act. The only agitators are the people in and about Calcutta, } 
by their lawyers. ‘The former cry out for their privilege, the latter f 
profits ; and this is very natural 

Pardon this digression, which I could seare« ly have avoided. In 


to the misstatements complained of. You say that the civil 
Company are imperfectly acquainted with the language in which tt 
ness of the courts is transacted. I will not urge in refutation of this 
that we have to pass strict examinations in the native languages bef 
can be employed in the service of Government. To this you 
that such ordeals may be got through by successful cramming or the 


rvants 
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nature of an examiner, and that long and continued practice can alor 
a perfect knowledge of any language. Now the business of the 

carried on in the language spoken by the majority of the people. ly 
provinces that language is commonly called the Oordoo or Hindost 
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The civilian cannot avoid speaking this language, during office tim a 
least six hours of every day In the cold season, when he is in the interigr 
of the district, living among the people, he frequently never speaks 
other tongue for weeks and even months. None of the native officia : 
court and none of his servants speak English. For the greater part of t 
day, therefore, he is engaged in talking the languag f the people, 
not too much to say that half at least of his conversation in India is 
ried on in the vernacular. If this is not the practice which makes per 
I desire to know where and how it is to be acquired 

You state that the presidents of the courts are engaged in the revenue & 
partment one day and called upon to act as judges the next. This fa 
true, that an officer who has for some tifteen or eighteen years been: ved 
in the revenue department becomes in his turn promoted to the rank d 
judge ; but, by learning what are the duties usually performed by tor 
of revenue in these provinces, you will see that that department is ery 
best of schools for an Indian judge of civil suits On this point I ald 
refer you to an article in the Calcutta Review of last Decer , Oo sel 
tlement of the North-west provinces, and to the publications by the Africa 
Government therein quoted The collector of revenut l trate 
with control over the police of his district These ne s usually mak 
him well fitted to fill the oftice of sessions judge It is not the case thatth 
judge’s time is also taken up with revenue duties. His work is exclusiy u- 
dicial. In the civil service promotion goes chiefly by seniority, and the jumer 
and inexperienced officers have the less important duties to discharge. 1 
higher appointments are invariably filled by officers « experier ub 
the fact is not to be disproved, that every civil and s« s judge, r 
magistrate and collector in these provinces, possesses a very pt und 
practical knowledge of the language in use among the people and in th 


courts 

I do not wish to deny that serious evils exist 
altogether in the defective morality of the people. 
jury is carried, (especially since the abolition of heathenish oat! 


; but they originate chi 




















rhe extent to which} 














ible rhe inferior native officials and pleaders are corrupt and knav 
there is not among the community that sense of public duty and n 
gation to fit them for the cffice of jurors. But are these evils t I 
by an English bar? We can hardly be said to be at the mercy of the ves 
is our eyes are fully open to their defects. We rather become the 1 T 
cumsp ct Dox umentary ind oral evidence are the more carefully ex et 
and what would be credited in an English Court would often n wi 
merited suspicion in an Indian one A habit of cross-examination and a] 
ception of talsehood are acquired among us, that would surprise ma 
English lawyer 

rhe charge of want of practical experience and legal knowledge 1 £ 
against us lightly, and is unfounded. The onus of proving it ! rest 
with those who made it It originates proba within a very sl 
of Calcutta. Those who know us will absolve us of the charge > 
who do not, the civilians of these provinces desire nothing | han thet 
before the expiry of the present charter a searching invest ‘ 
made into the nature of the judicial decisions of the mag tes an ige 
f the North-west. The inquiry should of course be condu nes 
ind sensible men; whether from London, Birmingham, or M . 
matter—we do not fear the result. 

If we are to have an English bar to correct abuses, it is to be hoy 
will be composed of better materials than that of Calcutta, wl I whe 
checking, has heretofore taken full advantage of the worst vices of t! lave 
character—joining, as they have ever done, to assist the powerful against @ 
weak, and creating discord throughout the land. Something, howev, 
should be done; for the present system, by which an Eng t 
felony claims the right of dragging his prosecutor and the witt 
weusation, fifteen hundred miles from the spot where tl 
mitted, (and this in a country where locomotion is slow and 
too absurd and vexatious to be continued longer.* 

A CrvrLiaAN oF THE Nortn-west PRovinct 

* An Englishman forged a document in the nan f a Native, w ‘ w ° 
the offence. The free-born Briton ackn the fact, and tol = 
he had nothing to do but to prosecute him in tl Supreme Court, “ 
hundred miles distant! The Native of course preferred putting up with the # 


of his money. This is a fact which I can vouch for. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

FRANCE HER PRESIDENT, PRESS, AND PEOPLE. 
By what fatality is it that th Fre neh people , one of the most in- 
telligent, brave, and generous in the world, adorned with a litera- 
* “the most searching in its analysis of human nature and 
oben character, should have made such huge exertions, such 
snderful sacrifices, in behalf of “liberty,” and should find, in 
“= form of government, precis¢ ly the same attacks on liberty, 
nolitical and personal, as those which have provoked sucer ssive 
seyolutions ? The question has often been asked, but it still re- 
mains to be asked; and its solution really is of conside rable mo- 
ment to the science of politics. Possibly that solution awaits 
some further turn of affairs, whe net the historian may take a mor 
complete view : meanwhile, we think a provisional answer may bi 
found, in certain natural traits of the French character, moditied 
by the transition state of th people from absolute mananchg to 
‘or the 


some form of government as yet w holly undetermined, — 
present constitution is evidently no more than a “ provisional go- 


yernment.” ’ tice) ae seats 
The most salient fact in the political aspect of France at this 


moment is the “ Austrian” treatment of the press und ra govern- 
ment of universal suffrage. Every successive law is tending more 
and more to bind the journalist in chains. The compulsory rule, 
that every political paper shall be signed by the writer—whatever 
general arguments there might be for such a law—was intended to 


bring the class of political writers more closely under the screw of 


the Government. And it has done so. As the act of a Republican 
Government, the alteration excites wonder. 
tion of the policy that caused the exile of the despotic Charles the 
Tenth, it is a marvellous instance of naked transparent impolicy. 
As a provision for “ order,” it is singularly inept. The rule helps 
less to silence rebellion than to blind the ruler to the guiding signs 
and warnings of the day. The greatest use of a press, to those 
who are responsible for the management of a country, is the fune- 
tion that it performs of exhibiting the opinions and feelings of 
parties: the rule which obliges every man who holds the editorial 
pen to attach his signature to his section of the work, deprives the 
composition of its collective character, and ¢ ym ls it simply to re- 
present the opinions and feelings of a few individuals. There may 
be cases in which it is desirable to have out, for the public service, 
the peculiar opinions of individuals; but such will always com 
forth where the authentication is advantageous. We have seen 
examples in the United Kingdom, without any compulsory 
law; and we remember such in France, before the recent enact- 
ment. The new law, in fact, is not based upon any such general 
views: it is of the nature of a military law, proclaimed for a 
country in “a state of siege”; and it signifies that the existing 
Government of France holds its place by a sort of military tenure, 
which it attempts to strengthen by putting down all the free 
movement of a conquered country. The proseeution of the mo- 
derate and orderly Assemblée Nationale, for intimating that M. 
Persigny had come to England to “raise the wind” for Louis 
Napoleon, betrays the spirit of the Government. 

The Pays denies that M. Persigny has been here to raise a loan, 
and hints that the National Assembly will be forced to make a 
grant to the President by compassion for the pensioners who de 
rend on his bounty ; an intimation after the fashion of Robin 
lood, who pleads the wants of “his children” at home. The 
wants of the President are no socret: for the third time within 
two years he is opening his beak for provision; and he will pro- 
bably get it. That the French do not understand the game which 
the close-countenanced Prince- President is playing, does not deter 
them from permitting it to be played out. His policy, indeed, 
if policy for the nation he can b su] posed to have—is inscrutabl 
80 inscrutable, that wi existence. His is a se/f-policy. 
An adventurer reealled from exile to be head of a republi 
he is evidk ntly laying h plans’ to obtain as much of royalty 
as hi can; sup rseding Louis Philippe, who was expelled for 
imitating the policy of tl man that Ae had super led, Louis 
Napoleon imitates 1 policy of that same Ulysses untaught by 
experience. Louis N pole m has a penetrable countenance, 


doubt its 


n in 
i 
unshakeable courage, “a talent for silence,” and a fa ilty of act 


ing; he waits on events ; 1 nwhile, neither too generous nor too 
farsighted to use the we ipons that lie in the bureaucratic treasury, 
tarnished as they mav be with Monarchical or Legitimist odium, 
and even with defeat. 

_Itis not, then, to the press that France is to look for redemp 
tion ; nor tothe Parliament that passed that press-law ; nor to th 


President that uses it. And if it is to th people, we observe that 
Itis the people which permits tl things. And why does it per- 


mit them? Is it that the French p le, however much inclined to 


the abstract in polities—far more so than the English—has not the 
English faculty for collectiv tion? No doubt, that idiosyneracy 
of the French ract contributes. The French ympath ze with in 
dividuality and indiy idu ] za d ] ver: t! \ “ad re a he ro, they 
fegard each man as a repr entative of themselves, and take 


a prid to see the Frenchman himself in a striking and dra- 
matic attitude ; they like the theatrical effects of military shows, 
ve ws, and revolutions. But they have little taste for th plod 
ding businesslike work of the town-council or parish-board. This 
is the reason why any good company of political performers is 

; political stare. But if there has 
been hardly time in the h ulf-century since France cast off her an 


allowed to take its turn on th 
Cent despotism—a period by no means consecutive and regular, 
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but much brokcn—for France to acquire the hab t of popular and 
local collective action, th disposition to cultivate that healthy 
function of politics has been shown in the recent activity of the 
Conseils-Généraux. The municipal spirit is dawning in France ; 
and that is the true antagonist to the bureaucratic fashion in which 
the Republic acts. It is to her people that France must look for 
redemption; and the people seems to b acquiring the power of 
popular action in the sustained business of local administration 





A COMMERCIAL TRIBUNAL. 

A MEMORIAL has been got up at Lk yd’s asking the Lord Mayor te 
call a public mecting to consider the advantages to be derived 
from establishing a Tribunal of Commerce, to settle litigation in a 
manner not overloaded and obstructed by technicalities. About 
the same time, the act “for shortening the language used in acts 
of Parliament” is published. The two taken together suggest a 
very striking reform of the law; a reform which, however remote, 
does not appear to be impo sible. 

It has long been shown that the multiplication of words in sta 
tutes, so far from increasing the clearness of the purport 
language being incapable of exactly definite expression 
only multiplies the chances of error for the unwary, the num- 
ber of loopholes for the practised sharper. The mischief is 
infinitely increased by the mode of our lawmaking, in th shape of 
separate statutes; and so is the difficulty of amendment ; since the 
excessive development of technicalities, of verbiage, and of the 
mass of statutes, keeps all but professional men from acquiring 
fair knowledge of the law, and therefore of dealing with it as per 
sons possessing a competent authority ; at the same time that the 
whok body of men who do possess that competent knowledge, the 
professional lawyers, are wedded to the actual system, by interest, 
by habit, and by the esprit de corps. Each man fears that change 
would diminish the gains of self and fellows; he does so because he 
looks rather to the /é# gation than to th« practical administration 
of order, which is the true function of the law, or he looks te 
enormous gains from the few very rich persons, rather than to the 
general wants of the community. This produces another form of 
passive despair—the public at large abstains from law as much as 
possible, deeming that which ought to be order in action, odious 
hazardous, and sure only of doing mischief ! 

rhe attempt made by so important a section of the cor ununity 
as the commercial body to act upon the popular feeling attests the 
force of the motive, and also threatens the corrupters of the law 
with the most formidable-retribution. The resort to a volunteer 
tribunal administering “justice and common sense,” and upheld 
by the public opinion of those subjecting themselves to it, is 
alarming—to the conservatives of abuse. It is truly “1 publi 
can,” almost “ communistic ”! Were it carried out ‘In practice, 
the contrast would be really dangerous to the authorized cmbedi 
ment of the law. The lawyers would be deserted, or fain to learn 


their profession anew, and practise in the volunteer courts of jus 
tice and common sense. Good Heavens! how could men of mature 
years attain so novel an art, which their whole mental culture has 
tended to wnlearn Serious] the difliculty to the practisi bar 
rister, dyed and warped to his trade, might be insurmountabk 

and the deserted old advocates would see the practical conduct of 
the law leaving them for a new body of younger men. The more 
likely, since the “ demand” for the new school of advocates would 
easily create the supply out of the half-worked-up material existing 
in the finest sp f the youth in the Inns of Court,—guided, too, 
by some real ophers in the black gown. The volunteer tribe 





nal, therefore, would not be without its efficient bar: nor w yuld 
it need to be 

hus it is not ar 
the mem l realized: what then must be the practical conse 


without the very highest rank of assess 


extravagant fancy if we suppose the project of 


quenees ? In the first place, the reform which lawyers ] been 
urged t nake ry argul tol patriotism and eye I if 
nterest in the | run, would be superseded by a new body of 
law ind the old reformed, would be « x posed l) ite 
worthlesst t ul t ity ” contrasted 4 nu- 
ine justice. Next would be deserted 1 thus it would be re 
pealed by that form of deerce which i peri ctly competent to the 
publi , honusage. 

Now were such a separate tribunal to be established, we have ne 

f that it | | way r court N ) ould 

I l fl ! ! ra ferred | the 
I tv of tl te V id t ! l pu \ y an 
loption ot t ! I yunal a in auth a ¢ t, bu very 
extremity of tl ers would force all exe pt the ex ively 
inile to be me ! " And the act pa sed last ss ion, ior en- 
dow itutes v me f lar e, would fu ] vital 
power of ret wl would then come into full play It is in the 
verbiage of statut vy that idle technicalities flourish 1 luxu 
riantly : concise wi as to broader principles, leavir nice a 
plic ition as the pr per functi n of hich and trust | judement fe 
is for tl rea that t shhenomena of tl t for shortening 
the language of tment, and the memorial to set up a volunteer 
tribunal of genuine justice, make us discern, im the far view, an 
escape from our preposterous system and practice of law, alienated 
as that is from “ common sense and justice.” 


THE WOOLWICH AND CARSHALTON SCHOOLS 


SomEeTHING very seriously the matter in the Military Academy 
of Woolwich and its adjunct Carshalton: some vice pears to 
have made extensive inroads among the youth ; but what it is does 
not appear from tl bseure adumbrations of the nev papers 
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These facts come forth ; and they may suffice for our notice of a 
very odious topic. 

Not very long ago, Woolwich academy was subjected to a Go- 
vernment inquiry ; and its training proved to be a disgusting mix- 
ture of severity, neglect, and mistrust on the part of teachers— 
of indiscipline, bullying, and low debauchery among the pupils. 
Among other improvements was a preparatory school at Carshalton, 
which was to train the youth in moral sentiments and habits for 
further education in Woolwich. In August last, ten of these 
students were transferred to Woolwich ; a discovery led to in- 
quiry into their conduct—an inquiry secret, searching, and, the 
Times complains, as suggestive as the questions of monkish visitors ; 
and after the inquiry a circular is issued, calling upon the parents 
of twenty-three boys at Carshalton and ten at Woolwich, to with- 
draw their sons. ‘“ We believe,” says the Zimes, “ that some of 
the parents thus aggrieved have peremptorily refused to become 
parties to the sentence by withdrawing their children, and have 
preferred the exposure of the reality to the far fouler imputation 
suggested by the inconsiderate decision of the Governors.” The 
youths have since been expelled. 

It is a lamentable fact, that scandals of this sort should from 
time to time come out respecting our public schools; and it is to 
be suspected, that for one instance of detection there must be many 
cases of corruption which escape. How isit that society has ex- 
isted for so many hundreds if not thousands of years, without our 
having made better progress in the art of juvenile training? At 
the best, these disastrous phenomena are appalling. 
dications of the normal state of morals among the wealthier classes, 
or are they exceptional enormities? If they are exceptional 
enormities, then is it horrible that bad management should suffer 
youth to go astray into that which is to entail lasting disgrace. 
If the cases are exceptional, the exceptions appear to be fright- 
fully numerous. But if they are not—if these thirty-three youths 
are only the victims of detection ! 

In either case we may ask, how it is that the arts of civilization 
have not yet been made to furnish a corrective of its most destruc- 
tive incidents? One reason, we suspect, is the incorrigible indo- 
lence of human nature, which makes parents forget their own 
youth: the gentleman immersed in his books forgets the tempta- 
tions and allurements which beset his early years—perhaps vainly, 
possibly not in vain. Or he may assume such incidents to be an 
inevitable necessity. Or he may be restrained from meddling with 
such a class of subjects at all, by a sort of mauvaise honte. We 
believe that all these causes have their effect ; but although parents 
may evade the trouble or annoyance of active intervention, they do 
not evade the responsibility of neglect, either as parents or as 
citizens. They are answerable for leaving their children to the 
chances of destruction, for suffering corruption to eat into the very 
flower of society. 

It is time that honest and truly moral men should break through 


this habit of reserve, and grapple with the difficulty, however re- | 


pulsive and troublesome. Although it does appear to be great, it 
does not look insurmountable. It will not be surmounted, indeed, 
if the reformers undertake their task in a puny spirit which flinches 
from searching scrutiny or vigorous dealing with the needful mea- 
sures. But some leading facts are obvious enough, and they point 


at very salutary changes, involving neither exposure nor humilia- | 


tion to individuals. 

In the first place, it is clearly not within the natural order of 
things that numbers of youth should be congregated and isolated 
from the rest of society. 
of school usage, is in its nature artificial and hazardous. But this 
inevitable incident should be frankly confronted ; and if artificial 
necessities require such congregation of youth, artificial resources 
should supply the proper corrective. The common idea of educa- 
tion is too much limited to book-learning; which is in fact far 
from being the most important element of education. That error 
not only leads to misapplication in training, but to wrong selection 
of teachers ; who are chosen too much for their erudition, too little 
for their tried capacity in the art of training; still less for a know- 
ledge of youth, or what is essentially necessary to an effective 
knowledge, a living sympathy with the feelings of youth. Many 
a clerical and learned certificate will be given to a Dominie Samp- 
son, who is profoundly versed in the learned tongues, but utte “a 
incompetent to manage or direct the young. The student learns 
Latin and Greek from the Dominie; “life” from some illicit pro- 
fessors not recognized by state or by parents. How much better 
it would be, if properly accredited and qualified professors would 
wisely and practically—which does nof mean pedantically and 
rigidly—teach to the youthful gentry of England that most need- 
ful of all arts, the art of life! 

REVIVAL OF THE ROBBER TRADE. 

Rossers of striking adroitness or daring, consigned for some time 
to the melodramatic theatre, are again visiting real life, with an 
audacity that is embarrassing to lovers of orderly ease. Several 
cases of recent occurrence are calculated to disturb the reliance cn 
New Police, gas, and other modern improvements, in the most un- 
pleasant manner. And although the newest robbers prove to be 
quite up to the standard in point of audacity, they do not show 
any improvement in point of good feeling. There is more of the 
Dick Turpin in them than of the Claude du Val. 

The murder of Mr. Hollest will instil forgotten alarms into the 
bosom of many a family. Mr. Hollest, perpetual curate of Frim- 
ley Grove, near Farnborough, is resting at night with his wife, 
when they are awakened by the presence at their bedside of two 


Are they in- | 


What we may call the conventual part | 


masked men ; they call out, they ring bells, and ultimately a2 

an alarm; but not without a desperate struggle and th “y Taise 
mortal weapons ; the ruffians at last make off, and then ¥ Use of 
lest discovers that he is wounded mortally, for hy di “ie r. Hol. 
hours. It appears that three men had effected an culeameste rw 
removal of one bolt in the scullery-window, and they carri I r 
For rd deal of property. The mode of the robb rv showed fe a 
had been well caleulated, and that the men were expr rienced ut 
such crimes. From this case, it is to be inferred, that robber . 
property, at present—for there are fashions even in burglars of 
accompanied by bloody violence; also that if there is prope m, a 


country-house, the hinderance to intrusion should not yr; stu ae 
single bolt. 1pOn a 
The robbery of the Reverend O. E. Vidal, of Arlington in Sy 


sex, was not fatal, probably because the victim did not » sist, Hj 
room is entered at night, successively, by two masked men : 
carrying a sword, the other an axe-handle; he is forced } a 
stairs, and, with the edge of a sword at his throat, compe led tp 
disclose the place where he keeps his money. In both this 
and the other, the robbers did not make off pre cipitate ly, } 
berately regaled themselves with good fare. : 

| The attack on Mr. Cureton, of the British Museum, is jn gop, 
| respects even more startling. Three “gentlemen” ar rdmitted 
“on business”; they negotiate the purchase of medals ; and whil 
| Mr. Cureton is stooping over a drawer, a strangulating ma hine ig 
put round his neck, he is left in a dying state, and the robbers , ; 


One 


t 
bo 
CASE 


> 
ut delj. 





| : r ore ‘ . ote ar- 
| ry off a booty in medals. That Mr. Cureton’s life remains to him 
| is certainly not due to their mercy. This last outrage is committed 
| in broad daylight, in Aldersgate Street, the very centre of Londo 


surrounded by the Metropolitan Police. Yet the attempt is - 
daring as any ascribed to Jack Sheppard. ; 

To the most daring class of desperadoes the common appliances 
for the protection of society afford a sort of shelter for mom 
effectual ambush. The efficacy of the Police, for example, 
upon the whole is such that no blundering criminal can es ape de- 
tection, and such outrages as the three we have mentioned 
seem to be nearly impossible. But the habit of security disarms 
vigilance against the assault of men so utterly reckless of the law, 
If the possessor of property must not trust a single bolt at hight, 
the possessor of very portable property must not trust strange 
companions, although they may seem “ gentlemen.” The moral of 
it all is distrust. The adventures of the Adelphi Theatre are ong 
more becoming common realities; and the blind unconsciousness of 
the victim on the stage, who persists in holding his head to receive 
the blow most conveniently, would seem to have been adopted into 
actual life. Will the public persist in that nonchalance? Hardly; 
in future, a Mr. Cureton will suspect every strange “ gentleman,” 
and will prevent his “getting behind” ; every Mr. Hollest will have 
more bolts to his scullery, and to the inner doors of his house. 

Not that we would advocate a timid fear of all contingencies: 
but precaution is not timidity, especially where baits to needy 
desperadoes exist in the shape of portable property. We remen- 
ber to have heard a gentleman of known honour, who had been in 
prison for a political offence in the days of high Toryism, report 
the confidential opinion of a burglar whom he encountered in 
| gaol, as to the best obstructions against midnight entry. Fora 
street-door, the robber said, a chain is a more perplexing obstruec- 
tion than locks, bolts, or bars; both at windows and doors, bells 
| are a serious disturbance; but worst of all is a little yapping 
dog, that does not attack intruders, but runs away barking. 








INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS. 

Ir has occasionally fallen in our way to notice, that the subject of 
industrial employment for paupers did not receive sufficient atten- 
tion at the time of the Poor-law Inquiry in 1833; for reasons very 
natural. The main abuses of the old law were malversation of 
parish-funds, the custom of premium on the breeding of paupers, 
excessive rating, and jobbing in pauper labour; and therefore the 
subject of industrial employment, although it was not wholly ne- 
glected, was rather beside the main purpose of the inquiry or of 
the reforming statute. But the facts elicited by the preliminary 
Commission, and also by the Assistant Commissioners during the 
earlicr years of the new law, suggest the expediency of further 
investigation. Such supplemental inquiry is not likely to be much 
longer postponed. Some incidents of the Poor-law administration 
attract a growing attention. The gross amount of the annual ex- 
penditure under that head has increased. The system of s ttle- 
ment is operating to drive the labourer out of the rural districts 
into the towns; thus placing him at a distance from his work, and 
burdening the town with the taxes fairly chargeable on the country. 
Measures on these points, we conecive, are only standing over for 
a favourable opportunity. Taking into vi w a series of years, 
the increase of involuntary idleness among thé ablebodied poor 
is another provocative to attention. Some energetic boards of 
Guardians are carrying on experiments that still more concentrate 
observation on the subject of industrial employment. an 

We mentioned the Sheffield experiment soon after it was 1st 
tuted, about two years ago; and its progress has been very inte, 
resting. A farm has been taken, on the Duke of Norfolk's moot 
lands; a farm-building has been erected on the land, with stone 
quarried on the spot; the land has been reclaimed, and is now @ 
great part ready for subletting, after supplying provisions towards 
the necessities of the Union Workhouse,—all the work of paupe 
labour. The Guardians are restricted by law from holding more than 
fifty acres at a time; but the object is to take patches about that 
extent into the process of reclamation, and to sublet the land as it 
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- eelaimed. The financial prospects ar favourable ; and although 
amg , differences of opinion on points of detail, we understand 
there = heen authorities are unanimous in approving of the ex- 
that a One circle of facts which looks paradoxical is espx cially 
Pe ties. The work for ablebodied paupers on the farm is 
-— than that to which they have been used in the workhouse, 
7 they uniformly prefer it; it is proved to be useful in disci- 
y , since the refractory in the house become tractable on the 
ond ‘it operates as a training, and many have obtaine d work as 
‘adependent labourers as a consequence of their working on the 
— although more agreeable than workhouse labour, it proves 
oe better test in repelling the idler, since the applications 
for relief have very greatly diminished among the ablebodied. The 
farm-labour, therefore, is less disagre eable than workhous« -labour, 
more effective as a discipline, auxiliary in getting paupers off the pa- 
rish, more effective as a deterrent. This last fact is not quite so 

radoxical as it looks: all untutored minds can understand facts 
hetter than words, and when relief presents itself in the form of /a- 
jour, the idler who has been waiting for employment to come to him 
naturally thinks that he might as well seek work somewhere and 
eontinue to be his own master ; and he does so. Thus far, we say, 
the experiment is very instructive ; and although it is not yet to 
te accounted conclusive, it merits close observation. 

In some respects the experiment at Cork is still more positive. 





Towards the end of 1847 the number of paupers in the workhouse | 


and divers auxiliary buildings amounted to 7000; the rates were 
enormous—40,000/. in the year. LEarly in 1848, an experiment 
was made in setting the paupers to weave; it failed through bad 
management ; but nine months later a Mr. Carr became the super- 
intendent, and from that time the house has been a scene of busy 
industry : the paupers grind their flour, bake their bread, manu- 
facture their own clothes, make them, and perform other work for 
the establishment. The cost of maintenance per head has thus been 
reduced from 1s. 4d. to 1s., the rates from 4s. or 4s. 6d. probably 
to 2s. for the current year. The Irish Commissioners, going ahead 
of the English Commissioners, have so far sanctioned the experi- 
ment that they have permitted the Cork Guardians to negotiate 
for the possession of a farm ; which will add agricultural labour to 
the other works of the union, and will probably go very far to 
make the workhouse self-supporting. The experiment has drawn 
many visiters to the spot, among them Mr. George Hayter, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 

Some disposition has been shown, in high quarters, to discoun- 
tenance this Cork experiment, on dogmatic grounds in political 
economy : but it will not do to presume the failure of any en- 
deayour which has had, thus far, such tangible evidence in its 
favour as the diminution of expenditure. The interest as well as 
the pride of the Cork people is engaged on the side of Mr. Carr ; 
the Sheffield people also feel a just pride in having taken the lead 
with so important an inquiry, and they will uphold their manager, 
Mr. Watkinson, at least until the experiment shall have had a fair 
trial. Now the central authority, we hold, is bound, not only to 
watch these experiments very closely, but to afford every needful 
facility for a full and fair trial; is bound also, not to decide the 
question on dogmatic grounds, but on a full consideration with the 
light of actual experience. The curse of pauperism is not only a 
national evil, but it is too manifest in its local pressure for any 
likely endeavour to be neglected; and there are so many healthy 
signs both in the discipline and in the economical results of these 
attempts, that the public will not permit the abandonment of the 
inquiry until those promising signs shall have been satisfactorily 
refuted. Should they be confirmed, many serious difficulties will 
be removed from the progress of Poor-law reform. 





CRIMINAL JURISDICTION IN BRITISH INDIA. 

Tue deduction of general conclusions from too limited a range of 
facts is one of the most prolific sources of error. Thus, a corre- 
spondent, who subscribes himself “ A Civilian of the North-west 
Provinces,” is misled in his strictures upon some remarks which 
appeared in the Spectator on what are called in India the “ Black 
Acts.” We had expressed, inter alia, an unfavourable opinion of 
the competency of the civil servants of the East India Company 
for the discharge of judicial functions. Our correspondent ima- 
gines that he can prove that opinion to be erroneous, by asserting 
that his brother officials in the North-west Provinces understand 
Ordoo and Hindostannee, and that the revenue service is an excel- 
ent preparatory law-school. 

Now the North-western Provinces are but a fraction of British 
India. According to the last returns, they contain 71,985 square 
miles, with a population of rather more than twenty-three millions. 
The Lower Provinces (Bengal, &c.) contain 154,543 square miles, 
wah 4 population of rather more than thirty-seven millions. The 
‘ Black Acts” were intended to apply to the whole immense em- 
pire subject to the East India Company—to Bengal as well as to 
the North-w st Provinces, and to the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
de heles, Seinde and the Punjaub to boot. The state of affairs in 
the North-west Provinces is rather a narrow basis for conclusions 
applicable to the whole of India. 

Even with regard to the North-west Provinces, it may be 
doubted whether our Civilian makes out a clear case. He in- 
— a sents a flattering pi ture of the accomplishments of his 
of my dene, but, aware that his unsupporte d evidence, as partaking 

Seii-praise, might be liable to suspicion, he refers for corrobora- 
tion to an article in the Calcutta Review of last December. He 
1s rather unfortunate in the selection of the witness to character 
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he has called into court; as the following extract from the article 
in question will show— 


‘Situated as they were then, and indeed as they are still, the judicial tri- 
bunals of this country are in the worst possible condition for building up 
any system of rights, to which they are not guided by the letter of positive 
enactments. Bound to one spot, tied down by rigid laws of procedure, and 
debarred (as in these provinces at least they are taught to think themselves) 


from admitting any evidence but that spontancously laid before them by the 


parties, they must necessarily often be misled by packed witnesses or partial 
documents. An honest and intelligent bar, the first r quisite for diminish- 
ing the evil of strict legal forms among an ignorant population, is still want- 
ing in this country. At the best, each new case comes before the courts in 
an isolated form, detached from any general principles or extended ex- 
perience, and is therefore liable to every species of misconception. They 


are scattered over the face of the country without any mutual 


tion, and with no provision for securing uniformity of sentiment, except the 
precedents furnished by the Sudder Court. These come few and far between 
as regards any particular point on which opinions are likely to be divided ; 
while of those which are applicable, some are likely to be err from 
causes of which the system, rather than the judges, should bear the blame.”’ 

The very article referred to by the Civilian brands the local 
courts of the North-western Provinces with incapacity; and an 
article in a preceding number of the Calcutta Review lays bare a 
revolting amount of corruption in those courts, arising from the 
absolute control which the judges, imperfect acquaintance with 
local customs and languages enables the native practitioners to 
exercise over them. 

In the Lower Provinces, matters are apparently still worse. Not 
long ago, all the Police Magistrates of Caleutta with one exec ption 
were removed for malpractices, at one fell swoop. If this was 
the state of the bench immediately under the eye of Government 
and an English public, what may it not have been in more remote 


communhica- 


neous, 


| districts, where, from the absence of an independent and intelligent 


public, there was literally no control over the magistrates? The 
number of appeals in criminal cases from the local tribunals of the 
Lower Provinces, shows how little contidence is reposed in their 
decisions. The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, writing 
on the 19th February 1845, estimates their amount as follows 

“In the last return of the administration of criminal justice in 1843, it 
will be found that, in the Sudder Court itself, the number of criminal « 
before it on appeal was only 47 short of being equal to the number of reg 
trials referred to the court, under the ordinary regulations; th 
being— 
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ilar 


numbers 





Of regular trials ...cccccvccccee 

Of appeals ..ccccccccccsccccece 
The number of regular trials, held by the Sessi 
the return ; but the number of persons tried was ing an average 
of two persons tried in each case, the number of « ld be 2136 ; 
while the number of appeal cases for hearing before the same functionaries 
was 4294, or more than double the number of ordinary trials.” 

The want of confidence in the local courts, evinced by such an 
enormous number of appeals, will not surprise those who keep in 
mind the constitution of those courts. Before 1832, all criminal 
trials were held by the judge aided by a law-oflicer: in 1832 a law 
was passed emancipating the judge from the check imposed upon 
him by the presence of the law-ofticer. The judge may now avail 
himself of the assistance of intelligent natives, by referring the 
suit to a punchayet (native jury); or by appointing two assessors ; 
or by employing them as a jury. But the judge is not bound 
in any way by the decisions of those assistants. In a recent case 
at Moulmain, as we formerly noticed, the jury declared the accused 
not guilty, and the judge forthwith proceeded to sentence him to 
a long imprisonment. Of the character of the magistrates intrusted 
with such arbitrary power, the Calcutta Review speaks as follows— 

“That there are several able, most able magistrates in the country, we 
are most willing to allow; but we most emphatically deny that they are 
selected for their office. They were put in at random, and have become good 
ofticers by expr rience. Had they been selected, the nef ency and boyish- 
ness of the magistracy would not have been so constantly pointe “,*** 
The civil service is strictly a seniority service ; and very strictly has the rule 
of date been observed. Without any exertion, without any merit, and now 
and then with a slightly damaged reputation, men are carried upwards with 
the stream as far as the office of Sessions Judge; and then they are laid on 
the shelf.” 

These extracts from the very publication to which our corre- 
spondent appeals, show that the provincial courts in British India 
are constituted on a false principle, and work ill. It is futile to 
oppose to such evidence assertions that the judges in the least of 
the great divisions of India can speak two native dialects, and 
have picked up much useful knowledge in the revenue service. 
The Ordoo was the court dialect under the Mogul empire; the 
Hindostannee is only one of the multitudinous dialects spoken in 
British India. And the idea of qualifying a man to act as judge 
by employing him in the administration of the revenue, is about 
as wise as it would be to train men for the bench at Westminster 
in the oftices of Inland Revenue or the Customs. 

The local provincial courts in British India are radically bad 
and oppre ssive; and the vice of the Black Acts is that they pro- 
pose to subject Englishmen to the tender mercies of such tribunals. 
Three of these acts transfer Englishmen in penal cases from the 
jurisdiction of the courts to which they are at present subject to 
that of the local provincial courts: the fourth, “ An Act for the 
Protection of Judicial Officers,” relieves the judges in the local pro- 
vincial courts from all responsibility. The effect of these acts, if sane- 
tioned and confirmed, would be to place every English trader and 
settler in India under the despotic power of the Company’s officials : 
and this was the intention with which they were framed. The Com- 
pany’s Government still regards with a jealous eye the settlement of 
independent Englishmen in India, and discourages it indirectly, by 
making the country as uncomfortable to them as possible. It 1s 
mainly with a view to direct the attention of the English public 
to this fact, against the time that the renewal of the Company’s 
charter comes to be discussed, that we have adverted to the Black 
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Acts, those characteristic specimens of Anglo-Indian legislation. 
It is only by encouraging Englishmen possessed of intelligence, 
enterprise, self-respect, and capital, to settle in India, that the re- 
sources of that country can be developed and the civilization of 
the natives promoted ; and this cannot be effected if the Company’s 
Government are to be allowed the power to thwart such settlement, 
which they have hitherto exercised. 


DEAD WALILS. 

Loup was the lament in Kensington Gore at the prospective ris 
of a spectacle of industry in its vicinage; but the dirge slowly 
died away, when it was found that neither a joint purse, patrician 
morgue, nor scandal itself, was likely to avail against the plain uti- 
lity, royal patronage, and national distinction of the project. But 
now that the signs are unmistakeable of an unique structure speedily 
emerging, which the Gorians will have the unbought grace of be- 
holding, it seems only reasonable that they should offer some 
atonement for past slight and opposition. Free interchange of 
benefits is the cardinal tendency of the age ; and as they will soon 
be gratified by a show unprecedented, which the world may never 
see the like of again, it seems fair to meet it, on their part, by 
some reciprocity of contribution. What we would suggest is, that 
they forthwith erase the abominable dead wall that stretches before 
them almost uninterruptedly from Kensington to Knightsbridge 
and, as they will soon have a sample sight of all nations, let 
all nations have a sight of them. As it is, it might be in- 
ferred that they wish neither to see, nor to be seen by, aught 
that the world contains. But really the senseless brickwork in 
question is the great disfigurement of the Western entrance of 
London ; and what could have induced the occupants of so many 
récherché mansions to live walled in like the mmmates of peni- 
tentiaries or lunatic asylums, passes comprehension. Of course the 
right is indisputable—that is proverbially consecrated ; but it is 
the taste and wholesomeness of the thing, and the sanction it gives 
to the common European sentiment of English pride, reserve, and 
exclusiveness, that is questionable. 

It is true, Kensington is not alone in its glory; the same clois- 
tered or Bastile gloom may be descried thick in Mayfair, and the 
Grosvenor, Cavendish, and Berkeley Square districts; it lowers 
over our most beautiful suburban hamlets; Sheen, Kew, and 
Twickenham, are studded with noble villas barricaded up like so 
many robber-dens in the melancholy wra of the baronial wars. 
Who, with any poctie glow or love of nature, has not wished for 
the trumpet blast of Jericho to lay flat the cold obstruction that 
excludes from view, for the best part of a mile, on the ascent to 
Richmond Hill, the most soul-inspiring landscape of the kingdom : 
What is the good of it all? it profits none, but curtails to many a 
cheering gratification. Nor is the right quite clear: the exclusir 
look-out was not bought by the Lord President, nor by his neigh- 
bours; they have no right to throw a “ blanket over the moon”; 
it is a common peep, and the thousands who yearly visit this fa- 
vourite locale ought to be free to enjoy it. 

The worst aspect of the dreary subject is, that the epidemic is 
on the increase, and descending from higher to lower strata. Even 
the officials of the British Museum claim te be walled in; they 
too hate the sight of the profane vulgar, and ask for an em 
bankment twelve feet high to hide their fastidiousness. But 
—- a compromise may be effected with these high personages 
or a dwarf wall and neat pallisade. At all events, it is time to 
make a stand, when our own servants affect to be superior to pass 
ing glances 











UNPHILOSOPHIC PHILOSOPHY. 

MESMERIC miracles are incredible, but they may be true. We 
may laugh at the trivialities of the mesmeric oracle; we may se« 
through the imposture that tries to feed on credulity; but we 
ought not to laugh at the earnest faith which makes an Elliotson 
prefer his conviction to his professional interest, or a Harriet Mar 
tineau prefer absolute sincerity to immunity from ridicule. M¢ 
merism has its phenomena, which are unquestionably “ curious ” 
and amongst them not the least is the earnestness of minds cer 
tainly not inactive or uninformed in the pursuit of its investiga- 
tion. Another is the difficulty of coming at any satisfactory evi- 
dence. The evidence on the side of the mesmerists is necessarily 
furnished by themselves, and is therefore onesided; that of their 
opponents is vitiated by dogmatie presumption and suspiciousness. 
What we need is a copious and dispassionate record of facts. 

In temper, Miss Martineau’s account, published by the Zoisé, 
of the mode in which a dying cow was cured by mesmeric power 
—miraculously recovered from a feyer—is excellent; and wer 
it certified throughout by herself, would be very cogent. \ 
cow, as Miss Martineau says, is not an imaginative animal, and 
is not to be suspected of partisan feeling. But a defect in the ex- 
periment is, that Miss Martineau does not seem to have witnessed 
it throughout. 

There is want d, a series of observations conducted by sce ptic S, 
in the same spirit of candour: if some of these philosophers would 
observe, and limit themselves simply to recording what they see, 
without presumptions, guesses, or inferences, we might collect a 
sufficient body of evidence to furnish some solid ground. As it is, 
advocacy is met by onesided presumption; and the opponents of 
the new doctrine even foist into the controversy the authority of 
“religion.” In science this is the last resort of cowardice. No 
two truths can be incompatible: when they seem so, it is only th 
imperfection of human knowledge that does not perceive the re- 
concilement : those who oppose religion to science would bind reli- 
gion to ignorance and falsehood. 
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KENRICK’S EGYPT UNDER THE py ARAOHS,* 

Tuts work is the first sequence of Mr. Kenrick’s essay on Prim: 

History; but it hardly satisties the expectations which al 
cited. To the reader of the essay, speculation seemed the 
of Mr. Kenrick, when, passing from the general sypy a 

written story, he should investigate the myths, traditions = 
mental records, and possibly the ethnographies, of the Rev 
tian and Assyrian empires, if he should not travel to thy call 
mysterious civilization of India and the countries }y youd 
In Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, however, 4 
is hardly any speculation. In so remote and obscure oak 
ject, with some of the best available authorities as yet nt 
tain in their interpretation, there must of necessity be bene 
discussion as to the nature, extent, and value of the eyid mane bet 
the author scarcely moves without an authority of some kind 
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while he even seems chary in following those channels of sp ul 
° ° ° ° . ° . t - 
tion which he appeared to open up in his prefatory review And 

: » And 


perhaps this is best. Speculations, however ingenious, as ¢ the 
original time and place of civilization, or the rise of any particu 
empire, could scarcely approach closer than probable  conjectyy 
interesting to few. So much light has been thrown upon Egyptian 
society during the last thirty or forty years, by th exploration of 
monuments, that fresh discoveries will rather extend or modify 
conclusions than change them. If the power of interpr ting 
Egyptian writings, the want of a complete series of records, a4 
possibly the dry nature of the record itself, are obstacles to the 
present completion of anything like what we are accustomed 
call history, there is yet enough of facts accumulated from th 
notices of ancient authors, and the partial interpretation of sj 
more ancient monuments and papyri, to furnish classified lists g 
Egyptian monarchs, and to tell something of their actions ang 
characters. To digest the materials for the ancient history of 
Egypt with the acquirements of the scholar and the mind gf 
the historian, is more especially useful at present: the facts ax 
scattered in numerous, expensive, and very often dry works of g 
special nature; the attempts that have been made to popularize 
have been mostly by men of flashy and superficial minds, hardly 
equal to the task. . 

[t is a peculiarity of the Egyptian and the Tuscan people, that 
while we know little of their public history, we know a great ded 
of their private life, and of their manners and customs both pri- 
vate and public. It is questionable, indeed, whether a fuller idea 
has been gained of the habits of the Greeks and Romans, withal] 
the literary pictures and works of art they have left us, than has 
been obtained by a half century's examination of the paintings and 
tombs of the Egyptians. It is therefore with judgment that Mr 
Kenrick devotes the earlier and larger portion of his work toa 
general description of the arts, manners, and amusements of Egypt 
under the Pharoahs—in short, of all those things which go to make 
up the life and business of a people. 

He opens his book with a description of the river and valley a 
the Nile, and of its monuments; inferring from the remains and the 
nature of the case, that civilization ascended from Lower Egypt, 
and did not deseend from Ethiopia. He next considers the che 
racteristics and language of the people; and describes the tw 
great wonders of the world, the Pyramids and Thebes. Having 
finished the natural features of the country, its existing remains 
and the ethnography of the people, Mr. Kenrick proceeds to what 
may be termed in a large sense the social condition of the ancient 
Egyptians. | 
agriculture, horticulture, hunting, fishing, navigation, comme! 
and mechanical trades, are investigated, as well as the military 
equipments and modes of warfare, domestic life and manners, lress 


} - mn 


Che amount of the population, its industrial arts 0 


and amusements. Fine arts, letters, and practical science, (fo! Mr 
Kenrick denies the Egyptians science in the proper sense of the 
term,) are next considered under the heads of architecture, seulp 
ture, painting, music, the various modes of writing, with geometry 


astronomy, astrology, arithmetic, medicine, and mechanics The 
religion of the Egyptians is then elaborately examined ; and the 


survey closes with an account of their constitution and 1 


The whole of these topics are to a great extent independent d 
each other, and form in fact a series of essay papers, whiet 
the author brings together the pith of extensive reading p 
quiry, classical and modern. As furnishing a complete coup ¢¢@ 
of the subject of ancient Egypt and its people, the w rk suppiles 
want; and, combining critical acumen with historical elevat a, ! 
supplies it well. At the same time, it involves more of compli 
tion from well-known, and in some sense almost popular books 
than of the original research among volumes rarely reiert 1 te 


which historians are usually called upon to make. 
The history proper of Egypt—the chronology of kings ind at 


account of their public acts—is prefaced by a review ol he a 
cient classical authoritics, both Greek and Egyptian; 1m W h the 
author gives a critical estimate of their value, and compares the 
with the results of the information furnished by the mon mene 
Mr. Kenrick assigning a high place to the fragments of Maneth 
even as they have come to us, at second or third hand Hi 
then proceeds to use the whole of these authorities, in conj™@ 

3 Or 


tion with the results of modern interpretation, to present 
secutive view of Egyptian history, from its doubtful and poe 
certain glimmerings under th first dynasty, till the Persian mv® 
Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By John Kenrick, M.A. In tw lumet 
Published by Fellowes 
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Cambyses during the twe nty-sixth, and then, with fuller 
till the final conquest of Egypt by Alexander, after the 
xd a second time been victorious, over the thirtieth and 
In this, as in the former part of his work, the 
wide and sound acquaintance with his subject, 
witical judgment, and the power of exciting interest by vivify- 
sar “ ‘ast in general description. he reader, however, who 
+ ol a distinct idea of the great masses of Egyptian his- 
—¢ saeated to him, will probably be disappointed. 
a frst thing in Egyptian story is the evidence on which the 
a ea inscriptions rest. This, as is well known, originat d 
es lisecovery, by a French engineer in Bonaparte’s « xpedition, 
a were with - inscription in three different characters. 
pyres of these being Greek, it was soon asce rtained that the purpos« 
: sto acknowledge, on the part of the high priest 
erechion 7 functionaries ase mbled at Me mphis in the year 196 n. c., at the 
rendered to the 
ing king, and to decree him certain 
ind that the decree should be in- 
of the country, and Greek letters’ ; 


gon by 
lights, 

Persian hi 
last dynasty. 


jast dym ad 
author displays @ 








of a of its 


prophets, 
ther sacre¢ L 

sronation of Ptolemy | piph nes, 
oder and to Egypt gene rally by the 
honours The Greek contains a comm 
‘in the sacred letters, and letters 


the services sacerdotal 


yo 





-—¥ a3 obvious from the inspection of the characters that the first are 
oat we call hieroglyphic, and the second what Herodotus and Diodorus 
val demotic or demodic, and Clemens ¢ pistolographic It was natural to 
de that each of the inscriptions was substantially the same ; and as th 


conclu 
numerals for first, second, and third were found in the same relative position 
: ‘ 


at the end of the hieroglyphic and de motic. as the corresponding words in 
the Gree k, it became probable that there was even a literal agreement. ‘ 

Various efforts succc eded in de ciphe ring the two by the aid of 
the Greek ; and Young and Champollion framed a species of alpha- 
het from the characters, which other Egyptologists have extended, 
assisted by passages in ancient writers, that, read by the light 
of the new knowledge, are now more fully understood. The fol 
lowing is a succinct view of the present state of the art. 

is important to understand the nature of the evidence for the reading 
and interpretation w hich Egyptologists give of hieroglyphical writing Phe 
general values of the phonetic « haracters are the most firmly established 
They are fixed by the Rosetta Stone, the Obelisk of Phila, inscriptions 
m the Ptolemaic temples, and the monuments of the Roman times, wher 
the same names occur in Greek or Latin characters, the value of which is 
not doubtful. Such evidence cannot of course be furnished respecting the 
Persian times or those of the ancient Pharaohs. But a system which pre- 
vailed under the Ptolemies cannot have originated with them, and no reason 
em be imagined why the same prin« iple interpretation should not be ap- 
lied to what has all external marks of identity. When, therefore, the alpha- 
bet which has furnished us with the names of Ptolemy, Cleopatra, Alexander, 








the 


Cesar, and Trajan, gives us also Kenbet, Nteriush, Chshiersh, and Artesh- 
eshes, in a country which we know to heve been subject to Persian sway, we 
eannot hesitate to recognize Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes In 
the line of the old Pharaohs we must rely on the evidence acquired by pre- 

















vious successful identifications, and the striking coincidence with the names 
which Manetho professed to } ved from monuments and record \ 
nstance will serve to show the application of pre The colos- 
tue of the plain of Thebes, popularly known vocal Memnon, we 
are told by Manetho was really the King Amenophis. Pausanias says, the 
Thebans deny this to be the statue of Memnon, and say that it is a native, 
Phamen ph.” Among the inscriptior f the Roman age which cover the 
legsof the statue, is one in which the writer records that he has heard the 
voice of Memnon or Phamenoph. In the usual oval ring on the pedest 
itue is a group of characters, which Champollion, by the aid of his al- 
t already established by the evidence which I have mentioned, read 
thph. “Ph is the Coptic article, and it is difficult to imagine a m 
convincing proof than this coincidence affords of the soundness of his pr 
cip| rhe pronunciation of many names not royal has been ascertained 
their transcription in Greck. Among authorities of this kind, the bilingual 
papyrus of Leyden is most remarkable: it is of a late age, and bears traces of 
having been written after the rise of Gnosticism; but, containing the tran- 
scription of some hundred names in Demotic, Hicratic, and Greek, it enables 
ts to ascertain the phonetic value of the characters here must still re- 
main some doubt in regard to characters which do not occur in the spellin 
of names whose pronunciation is known by their Greek or Latin equivalents 
Thus the name which Champollion and others after him have read Osorta- 
een, on the obelisks of H 1p ind the Fyoum, is read by Lepsius and 
Bunsen Sesortasen, and no decisive test can be applied to settle the dispute.” 
One of the most remarkable cireumstances connected with the 
lately discovered art of deciphering Egyptian writing, or rather 


with the increased attention and extensive examination 
the monuments to which this art has given rise, is the proof of the 
early and gencral use of records in Egypt, at a tim when the art 


unknown to the rest of 


more 











ol writing seems to have been l the world, 
and certainly in any other form than that of the inscription. 

“The monuments and other ntiquities of the Egyptians show that the 
art of wri 1 more extensively than by any ntem- 
porary nat ! ed an edifice without vering it with in- 
seriptior | tatues, fi | tablets in great number 
Whicl I } dent, to have been left unimseribed 
even arti personal frequently have characters im- 
presse wr , The workman’s tools, when buried with 
I for to bear | na ittle were bered and marked wit 
the ne owner: garments are described having one or two | - 
glyplic characters woven ot rked with a needle into tl rder after the 
manner of modern housewives Fragments of manus¢ n papyrus exist 
of the earliest Theban dynasties, perhaps even of the times preceding the in- 
vasion {tl Shepherds Alth rea | Pyramids externally no longer ex- 
au it any inscriptions, th tones of the iterior have Ineroglyphics traced on 

¢ that t n a linear form, which shows that their origin was not 
recent. Even if we had not these tan and extant evidences of the pre- 
valence of the art of writir from near the comm ment of history, it 


Woul e ft ind manners 








} sufficiently attested by the pictures of Egyptian lif 
une ( 3 preserve We not only find sacred functionaries, who from 
written roll rehearse the praise of the god, lirect the ceremonial of a 
ronation, ¢ the fate of the deceased in the funeral nent recordet 
oa - pen, but the sam str nt is perpetually in n the ordinary 
’nsactions of life. Scribes are employed in noting down the quantity of 
— deposited in a granary, numbering the cattle on a farm, or recording 
: t which has been ascertained by the publ r 

+ rom all this, however, it w ld be hasty to infer anything like a gene- 
ml ‘sion of the art of writ n the times of the PI I l who 
ire employed in the offices ve ( ribed have the air of being professional 
®nibes, such as even now supply in the South of Europe and the East th 
Want of education among the people at 1 ree l ver appear among 
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the furniture of a house; no one is ever represented reading, except in some 
function; no female is ever sex 
lating to religion, which 


be explained, 


n reading or writing rhe ins riptt ms Te- 
«yond comparison the most numerous, would 


is far as their explanation was deemed expedient, by the pri 


are 


ind ministers of the temples to the peopl ind those which a ipa the 
paintings and sculptures which record the exploits of the kings by persor f 
the same order rhe composition and preservation of the s lotal and 
royal genealogies and annals belonged also to the priesthood \ he ks 
which Clemens Alexandrinus enumerates were either sacred or scientific, and 
is such would not only be in the custody of the priests, but would 1 ive 
their interpretation from them. It seems, indeed, from his account. as if the 
knowledge of the system of hieroglyphies belonged not to the ont 
hood but only to the hierogrammateus There was a time when in Ew pe 
the knowledge of theology, science, and in great measure law, was attainable 
nly through the medium of the Latin, which the common peopl u 
neither speak nor read, nor even all the priests This was a state of thing 
very analogous to that of Egypt; it gave a monopoly of knowl t 
priesthood, yet was by no means devised for that purpose , 


The antiquity, the magnitude, and till within these few years 
the mysterious purpose of the Pyramids, render them an « bic 
unceasing interest, when the writer is at all equal to his the 
In the present they will furnish more conveniently 
anything else an example of Mr. Kenrick’s power of d line 
the loftier topics that ar continually turning up in treati 
ancient Egypt. 


case, 


“The Pyramids of Gizch are about five miles distant from the bar the 
Nik As the traveller approaches them first across the plain and t the 
sandy valley to which the inundation does not extend, he is usually disap- 


= 


pointed by their appearance, which fulls short of the conception whi 


fame had raised lheir height and breadth are lessened by the hills of sand 
ind heaps of rubbish which have accumulated around them. The simplicity 
ind geometrical regularity of their outline is unfavourable to thei1 parent 


magnitude; there is nothing near them by which they can be measured; 


ind it is not till, standing at their base, he looks up to their sum ind 
compares their proportions with his own or those of the human figures 
round them, that this first error of the judgment is corrected And when 
he begins to inquire into their history, and finds that 2300 y: the 
first describer was even more ignorant than ourselves of the time a1 irpose 
of their erection, he feels how remote must be their origin, which even ther 
was an insoluble problem. e a . 


‘No reasonable doubt can any longer exist respecting the destination of 
these groups of pyramids. Not only is it evident that they have be l 


n places 
of interment, the only rational purpose that was ever assigned to th but 











where any inscriptions have been found, they concur with tradition w- 
ing them to have been the sepulchres of kings. Further, these inscriptions 
belong to the earliest dynasties of Egypt, to the kings whom Manet wes 


before the invasion of the Shepherds, and of whom, besides the founders of 
Memphis, five dynasties are expressly called Memphite. (round tl 








tructures which received the bodies of the kings are grouped smaller pyra- 
mids, in which queens were deposited; and the chief officers of state and 
religion were buried in excavations, near the remains of their mast The 
inimals whom the Egyptians most reverenced had also a place assigned thet 
near the highest personages of the land, as we find that at the Labyrinth the 
ull f the kings and the sacred crocodiles rested together in the ibterTae- 
neous chambers 

The Sphinx “restored,” as an architect would say, will give an 
idea of the author’s descriptive power in matters of art. 

“The Sphinx is, next to the Pyramids, the most remarkable object which 
the hill of Gizeh exhibits. It is near the Eastern edge of the platform on 
which they stand, and its head is turned towards the river Iti irly in 
1 line with the Southern side of the second Pvramid, but on somewhat lower 
round, and has been excavated out of one of the faces of the Libyan chain 
Its elevation of forty fect ve the present level of the il sers is a 
measure of the extent of rock which has been cut away to bu } umids 
Neither Herodotus, nor Diodorus, nor any ancient author bef the Roman 
ge, mentions it ind as it now known from its inseription to b t least 
s old as the reign of Thothmes 1V, we learn the hazard of relyin nega- 
tive arguments merely in proof of the non-existence of monuments of anti- 
quity In its present state, with only the head and shoulders visil ibove 
the sand, which is accumulated by the Western winds in the holl pace 
round it, th nal forr nd dimensions of the Sphinx cannot t - 
nized But a few years ago, by the exertions of Caviglia, the sand was 
cleared away, and some important discoveries mad Approaching from the 
Nile when all was uncovered, a sloping descent cut in the rock for 135 feet 
el na flight of thirteen teps and a level platfo m, irom Ww I nother 
flight of thirty steps de nded to the space between the Sphinx’s feet. This 
gradual approach, during which the figure of the Sphinx wa I nstantly 
n the spectator’s view, rising above him as he descended, was well a ted te 
heighten the impression made by its colosssal size, its posture of rey , and 

ilm majestic expression of countenance The height from the platform 
between the protruded paws and the top of the head is 62 feet; the } ex- 

00 feet, and the body is 140 feet long, being excavated from t rock, 
excepting a portion of the back and the fore-paws, which have |! ised 
with hewn stone rhe countenance is now so much mutilated that t it- 

f the features can with difficulty be traced; but there is no reason to 
believe that they exhibited more of the Negro conformation than belongs t« 
the Egyptian physiognomy generally The head has been covereé ith a 

p, the lower part of which remains; and which probably terminated when 

it n erect ul q ich as is seen in the figure of th Sphin n the 
tablet which represents the offerings of Thothmes and Rames« It had ori- 

lly a beard, fragments of which were found below Phe space tween 
the protruded paws appears to have served as a t mple, in which, at least im 
later times, sacrifices were performed to the mysterious deity Immediately 
under the tood a granite tablet, and another of limestone on cither 

e restin unst the paws 

MOUNT ST. LAWRENCE.* 
Tarts fiction is remarkable in its way as Alton Locke, though 


widely different from that work in subject, purpose, and treatment. 
Whatever may have been the case forme rly, the writer of Mount 
St. Lawrence is now an enthusiastic rather a Ro- 
manist who sees in the Papal Church nothing but what a zealous, a 
tender, and an ardent mind desires to see. By a process of meta- 
morphosis, not uncommon among lovers, the real is exalted into 


Romanist, o2 


the ideal; that which is common to many is made peculiar to one, 
and the claim to excellence which distinguishes all religions is 


confidently represented as attained by the Church of Rom rhe 
frame of mind that falls into these notions is one that seems to argue 
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great unworldliness and inexperience, as well as a subjection of the 


reason to the fancy. Such, however, is not the case, unless when the 
merits of the Church come into view. A keener eye has rarely 
scrutinized the conduct and character of well-meaning but weak 
or worldlyminded Catholics, or painted them with more nice dis- 
crimination or a truer touch. The indifferent and worldly among 
the Protestants are limned with equal truth and with darker tints ; 
or rather, more selfish and worldly persons are selected for delinea- 
tion. The knowledge of human nature shown is considerable; in 
the traits which separate the masculine from the feminine charac- 
ter, even when both are conjointly pursuing the same object and 
not scrupulous as to the means, the knowledge displayed is pro- 
found, and the development skilfully natural. Certain tricks, em- 
ployed to break off one engagement and forward another, are so 
clever, and so well adapted to their end, that they could hardly 
have been invented save by a woman ora priest. To these quali- 
fications in the writer are joined as much religious liberality 
as it is possible for an ardent Romanist to possess—a full in- 
terpretation is given to the doctrine of “ invincible ignorance” 
as regards salvation beyond the pale; the logic is mostly 
sound and searching on morals or social practices—it fails only in 
reference to the Church; the work is full of matter drawn from 
observation or study, and appropriate to the subject; the style is 
full and flowing, and possesses a quiet and easy strength. 

As a fiction deeply interesting in its story and carrying the 
reader rapidly along, Mount St. Lawrence is not equal to the qua- 
lifications the writer possesses. This arises from the religious 
object, through which truth is sacrificed to a didactic purpose. 
The modes in which this imperfection is shown are various. The 
basis of the subject is narrow ; the persons whom the writer admires 
the most are too cold, too saintly, too stiff, or too weak, to excite 
strong sympathy in the reader; whenever the spirituality and 
spiritual power of the Church is in question, an inconsistency 
creeps in, which, we suspect, would mar the interest of the reader 
if the feelings were even more deeply interested. The me- 
thod of treatment interferes with the march. It is narrative 
and essay intermingled : the observation of a speaker in a dialogue, 
or the actions of a person, are continually followed by moral and 
religious reflections. It is true, these are so appropriate to the 
scheme and purpose of the writer, that they are not felt as inter- 
ruptions, in the way such things usually are, and they have an in- 
terest of their own, like that of an essay or a sermon: these cir- 
cumstances, however, show that the common story of the novelist 
was not the main object of the writer. 

In a certain sense, this main object may be described as an at- 
tempt to inculcate the maxim, that a sense of our duty to God (as 
only truly expounded by the Romish Church) should be primarily 
present to the mind, and influence our conduct as well as our 
thoughts. This large moral, however, is not directly illus- 
trated, but only enforced by occasional reflections. From the 
story we glean that a nunnery should be the primary object in life 
to a woman; that a father’s wish to marry a daughter who may 
have hinted some childish liking for the vocation is a sin; that to 
use his paternal influence, merely carried to the expression of a wish, 
is calculated to bring down punishment both on father and 
daughter; that for a Romanist to mingle with Protestant society 
exposes him to all sorts of temptations, through our laxities and 
forms, and his politeness; that confession brings the mind more 
to regard and control its thoughts; and that the compulsory 
observations of stated offices compels more regularity than the 
optional attendance of Anglicans,—though it is not shown in the 
book how a lax Romanist can be made to attend them. There are 
some other topics essentially of a controversial nature ; and the 
usual controversial advantage is taken, but really for a contro- 
vertist revelling in fiction the writer is very fair. If a pack of 
worldly Nothingarians, compelled from their position to attend the 
parish-church, are put forward as representing Protestants, and 
the covert “ spiritual pride ” of the Tractarians is exhibited in a 
snubbed and subdued governess, three of the professing Catholics 
are by no means perfect characters. Of course the submission of th 
English clergyman to the lord of the parish is not lost sight of, 
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but we hear nothing of the Romanist priestly domination. In- | 


deed, clergymen of any sect scarcely appear in the book. 

The story in which the writer’s views are embodied is this. 
Colonel O'Donnell, a “tepid” Romanist, is anxious to have his 
daughter Rose marry his adopted son Horace Ferrers. Horace has 
all good qualities save strength of mind and yital religion ; and 
there is no difficulty with him. Rose has had some thoughts of 


becoming a nun, but easily yields to the expressed wish of her| ‘ vet 
| suited each other particularly well. Not that we are much alike ; 


father. For “various reasons”-—the only weak point in the con- 
duct of the story—Colonel O’Donnell does not wish the engagement 
immediately announced. As circumstances call him away, Horace 
goes to visit his travelling companion Emilius St. Lawrence, at 
Mount St. Lawrence, the seat of Lord Staplemore, the father of 
Emilius. Here another match has been made up, with greater dis- 
parity of persons and with less justifiable motives. A niece and 
ward of Lord Staplemore, Violet Mandeville, is to possess sixty 
thousand pounds when she comes of age ; his lordship, who is poor, 
wishes to keep this sum in the family, and manages to engage her 
to his middle-aged son by a former marriage. A sort of sentiment- 
al flirtation or attachment springs up between Horace and Violet; 
Lord St. Lawrence, a formal and punctilious but chivalrously 
honourable man, has his attention called to the probable state of 
Violet’s feelings, by his sister Mary, and offers to release her. This 
offer is made circuitously; and by a series of clever arts on the 
part of those to whom it is intrusted, the chivalrous conduct of St. 
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Lawrence is made to seem commonplace. However, tho ; 
broken off; Rose, suspecting Horace’s attachment, ‘lee al 8 
and looks upon it as a punishment for her sin in forsaki hin, 
heavenly for an earthly spouse. So far all is clear; byt Vil 
having found out the engagement of Horace, rejects him to, em 
the last we hear of him is that he has eventually fallen « ink ; 

deep mire of sin.” Some of the other persons die ; some oe 
verted, and amongst them Violet, who takes vows: while ; “4 
Church, no doubt, takes care of the sixty thousand pounds ~ 
stead of Lord Staplemore. : 7 > 

It will be seen that the true moral is social or conventional. » 
religious, and points to the evil of made-up matches. The tyig 
ing of the story from its natural channel in some sense eee 
effect. It is not, however, as a story that Mount St. Leones 
should be considered, but as a picture of life and charact rine ; 
our social aspects, and as a series of comments th reupon, partaking 
of the nature of the essay and the sermon,—both classes of comment, 
written by a person who is accustomed to look at action, }y havior 
and thought, with a reference to Christian perfection. The syj; 
of manners and zeneral tone at Mount St. Lawrence seems OF i 
characteristic of the squire than the peer; but in other r spects We 
have a very true and finished series of sketches. The motive of 4; 
writer—the exposition of the sin and hollowness of the worldly— 
gives a breadth and purpose which mere sketches of society gy, 
too superficial to attain. In like manner, the religious, moral. al 
frequently the metaphysical nature of the remarks, endue ther 
with a force and freshness which the reflections of a common ~ 
velist very seldom reach. 

As with many other writers, character-drawing is frequent with 
this author; but it is not common character-drawing. In additj . 
to a moral purpose, there is depth and metaphysical science jy 
what he does. The following analysis of Horace will not only 
serve as an example of the writer in this line, but as a species of 
prelude to the manner of the story. 

**It has been seen that Colonel O’ Donnell had had the guardians ~ 
tender youth of the son of a dear friend. Young Horace Ferrers gave ear 
promise of talent, was quick of apprehension, and gifted with much sweet. 
ness of temper, as well as with naturally engaging manners and considerate 
tact. To set against this, an observer of human nature might have noted, 
that though he outstripped those of his own age in the acquisition of know. 
ledge, and even frequently in a short time seemed to know as much 
masters, yet he wanted perseverance, as well as that true reverence for | 
learning and its teachers which those who make the most solid and | 
progress usually evince. Everything was so casy, and therefore every 
was really held of little account. Everything, ‘in fact, was on the s 
easy to him; and Horace, who had talent, quickness, and penetration, was 
deficient in depth. His own want of depth he transferred, therefore, to th 
subject he was engaged upon, and made his power of realization of it 
measure of its extent. Want of depth and largeness of comprehensior 
fault much less perceptible to the person himself, than slowness of appreh 
sion; moreover, application will supply in a great measure for defec 
latter, while nothing will compensate for the absence of the former. N 
will compensate intellectually for it; morally it may, indeed, find amy 
compensation ; but if there be shallowness in the moral nature also, the ease is 
indeed a bad one. Yet he re, again, an accurate observer might have f 
cause for alarm ; he might have feared that there was more gentlen¢ 
sweetness in the temper than warmth or steadiness in the affections, and: 
of natural taste, likings, and repugnances in his tact, than of a higher 
dence or a thoughtful charity. He might have noticed also, that 
there was no striking deficiency in truthfulness, yet there was more dé 
avoid what was unpleasant than to seek what was good; that there ' 
somewhat languid want of a simple and hearty admiration of what was pt 
right; that the true, the just, and the good, was not always the first 
ever, perhaps, the most prominent aspect in which matters were regarded 
aa by him. And yet this same observer would at times 
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clined to hesitate ; for all this rather betrayed itself negatively than 


bited itself positively ; and as what did assume a positive shape was ct 
good so far as it went, charity and hope would presume that the r 
latent, and only awaited development. Yet will those who are thou 
trainers of youth deem the presence of two or three decided faults ( 
are not speaking of vices) a real blessing, compared to the absence 
comfortable assurance of the soundness and vigour of the more ¢ 
elements of moral goodness. Faults we know how to deal with; deficiencies 
confound us.” 

The conversations have that quality which distinguishes all 
good dialogues—an appropriateness of subject and manner tot 
characters of the speakers, with a spirit of life and n ituralness 
but they have more—they display an end, and bear upon the v« 
rious graver questions that are more or less directly moving 
ciety. This is part of a discourse that takes place between Colonel 
O'Donnell, Rose, and Horace, just before the latter sets out tor 
Mount St. Lawrence. 

* After a short pause, Colonel O’ Donnell started a fresh 
himself to Horace: ‘How did you and young St. Lawre1 get 
together >’ F 

**Oh, capitally,’ replied Horace ; ‘nothing could have dot 











topic, addressit 





yerhaps was all the better: he amused me, and he said I kept hi 
ase There is something odd about Emilius; he is very cl 
way, but he is by no means popular. He is a little satirical, an 
pains to please, generally speaking ; but I found him a very pleasant © 
panion, and never had a disagreeable word with him.’ 

“*T am glad you suited so well,’ replied the Colonel; ‘it is ana 
tance which I think will prove an advantage to you, and which I am anxio® 
you should improve by extending it to the rest of the family. I am si 
acquainted with Lord Staplemore, but nothing further.’ P 

** ¢Emilius gave me a very cordial invitation to Mount St. Lawrence, ™ 
joined Horace ; ‘so there will be no difficulty about that.’ a 

“‘* Did there seem any hopes of Mr. St. Lawrence’s conversion! 
Rose: ‘during all those months, you must have had many opportu 
of hearing his sentiments, and perhaps many of pressing the subject 
him.’ 








Horace laughed, and said, ‘You don't know Emilius, or you would never 
ask the question. Convert him! why, you must find out first what J 
have to convert him from.’ a 

“ «But you know what you have to convert him to,’ replied Rose; 0 
that enough?’ 
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Te Well, you might be cleverer at it than I aot be,’ aa Horace ; 
‘hut I should not consider him a very promising subject. He would grant, 
but Je, all your arguments against Protestantism in a moment. He 
for examp cheap as I do; indeed, he always goes to mass in preference, if he 
bold sane the service of his own church bores him to death; andI fancy 
ca, = attends it except when at Mount St. Lawrence. He says, besides, 
be mi tholicism is the only consistent religion, and that it appeals to man’s 
—- ture, Which no other does.’ 
said Rose: ‘there surely must be some hopes of 


harmony of our faith, and loves to join in our 


“Tam quite puzzled,’ 

him, if he perceives the deep 
ray 
worship. 

« ‘Oh, no, not the 








slightest, I should think,’ replied Horace. ‘I know 
why he goes to ma because his taste is pleased with the music, the vest- 
ents, the lights, the incense, the pomp. Ife says there is a dignity about 
++ that it suggests the idea of worship, which the Protestant s« rvice does 
[remember his remarking to me one day, as we were coming away 
fom high mass, ‘Now there is some thing calculated to win the hearts of 
the great bulk of mankind, and make them feel that they have an actual reli- 
. s comething awful, something loveable at the same time. But how can a 

osy conversation between a clergyman and a clerk and a few squeaking cha- 
rity-children ever call up anything but a yawn from those _who don’t think, 
and contempt from those who do? No; if we must have forms, let them be 
orand and noble forms. ‘Those who invented these ceremonies knew human 
nature well.’ 
a valent without its special observances ; and that here the Catholic religion 
surpasses the Protestant, which enforces nothing, and never makes 
i if felt; supplying only a bundle of opinions and a little wishy-washy 
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« ‘But what, then, after all does he really believe ?’ resumed Rose: ‘ does 
he think that these forms which he admires are after all only a mere 
nageant, well calculated to delight the senses ; or does he think there is any- 
th ng more in them ” ; bee, : 

Nothing more, I should imagine,’ replied Horace. ‘ He 

disbeliever in all sacrament ul grace and sacerdotal power.’ 
“#éThen he is an unbeliever altogether, I fear,’ replied Rose, with a look of 
horror, ‘and only thinks one religion more artfully planned than another to 
entrap mankind, a 

«Not so, quite, either,’ interposed Horace : ‘I do not think it would be 
fair to say that Emilius was an actual unbeliever—indeed I am sure it would 
not; but how much he really holds beyond what may be called mere natural 
religion, I can’t say. My idea would be, that he believes that when you 
have deducted everything of form both in outward observance and in doc- 
trine, there is a sort of residuum which survives—the kernel of religion as it 
were, Which these forms more or less perfectly embody for the generality, 
who are not able to go further and see things in a deeper way. Still I 
should suppose that he held the leading facts of Christianity, as related in 
the New Restam nt, to be true; but somehow I do not think they are very 
present to him as realities ; 






is a sovereign 


he habitually regards them, I should say, more 
as principles, intended to have a certain moral effect. I certainly, however, 
never heard him laugh at the New Testament, though I have repeatedly 
heard him do so at the Old but I really do not know what is the extent 
of his religious creed, and I do not feel sure that I ever analyzed it so closely 
before as your questions have led me to do.’ 

“¢Tatitudinarianism is, I apprehend, very common among Pro- 
testants,’ remarked Colonel O'Donnell, ‘especially among men. Women, 
in whom feeling generally predominates over the reasoning faculty, and 
whose natural timidity makes them recoil from startling conclusions, usually 
erect a flimsy kind of barrier between them and this monster, which keener 
intellects and bolder thinkers would see through and despise. They build up 
something to represent the principle of authority; they either personify the 
Church of England in the shape of some respected individual or individuals, 
or they fill up the frightful gap with the Bible, believing confidently, I sup- 
pose, that it flew down with a couple of wings from heaven, or some such 
self-evident mark of authority.’ 

“*Tt is a happy inconsistency,’ said Rose. ‘How thankful we ought to 

feel, that so many persons are better than they would be if they carried out 
what they hold, and that their hearts are so much sounder than their 
heads” 
_ “ ‘That is quite true,’ replied her father ; ‘quite true as respects indivi- 
duals. And yet we have to thank the Latitudinarians for all the concessions 
we have been able, after years of persecution, to wring from Protestant in- 
tolerance. Every point we have gained has been through the spread of this 
spirit. 

“ ‘It may be so,’ said Rose ; ‘and yet I cannot persuade myself but that 
what is really so thoroughly unbelieving a spirit, must be at heart more 
fiercely opposed to the true faith than the bitterest sectarianism, which per- 
mits of still holding some positive belief. Surely the Latitudinarians are 
only favourable to us, at present, because their active hatred is excited by 
the bigotry and privileges of another body; but when the day comes, as 
come I suppose it will, when all are on a level as far as ri spects worldly 
pport—for that seems what things are tending to—unbelief will then look 
about it as it has elsewhere, and s that the Catholic faith is its real 
and hereditary foe.’ ” 
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_Itmay be a question whether the writer has much capability 
for exhibiting scenes of passion; the religious spirit of the book 
keeping nearly clear of violent emotional displays. In force there 
ls no deficie ney, and whatever the occasion may be the writer is 
aways equal to it. The following is the scene in which Mary 
St. Lawrence breaks to her brother her opinion of the unsuit- 
ableness of the match. 





“The brother and sister had now reached the beach, where th prospect 
was in harmony with th disposition just described. It looked cold and 
cheerless and unlovely, like M ury’s heart. There was a foretaste of winter 


in the chilly October ‘afternoon. © Lord St 
4s coat, and remarked that he wonde1 

was hot very tempting this cold evening ; 
ior returning home. 

a aT was looking straight out to sea with a vacant « ve, for her thoughts 
ver directed inwards; and, without turning to her brother or noticing his 
servation, she simply replied, ‘St. Lawrence, I had something to say to 

yoU—something I was anxious to say to you before your departure: you 

‘eave us early tomorrow, do you not 2” - ' . 
* r brother assented. j 

" ‘f ‘What I feel my self obliged to s Ly will be painful to you, I know; but 

ma neither th. Remember, however, that I only am responsible for it; I 

qt neither t 4€ Mouthpiece of another, nor the retailer of what I have heard. 

‘ Awrence,’ she then added, and turning round, she faced her brother, 
4m convinced that Violet does not love you.’ 

Me colour mounted to St. Lawrence e's fa e till it tinged his very brow 

aan ae with some calmness, ‘ Not with a romanti: affection, 1 am 

meme but this I do not expect. Where the difference of age is as great 
part ~~ hndome ape partakes perhaps more of the filial character on the 


Lawrence shivered, buttoned up 
at Mary’s taste, for that the beach 
and that, for his part, he voted 


as 
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Then he says, too, that religion will never have any hold on | 


| towards you, 
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“*T am no great judge of filial affection,’ replied Mary, with somewhat 
of a cold and melancholy sneer; ‘but I think it would puzzle any one to 
discover in Violet affection of any character towards you. I have observed 
her now for some time, and I am convinced.’ 

*** Your proofs, your proofs!’ repeated Lord St. Lawrence, almost angrily. 

«Rather I might ask,’ rejoined Mary calmly, ‘what proofs can you ad- 
duce of her love ?’ 

*** Violet,’ replied St. Lawrence, ‘is a peculiar person; highminded, and 
gifted with strong and energetic rather than soft and tender feelings. Be- 
lieve me, I know her well, and how to interpret her behaviour. At the 
same time, however, that I can give no weight to what you say, I am obliged 
to you, Mary, for your wish to set me on my guard; but if all you have to 
point out is the absence of any sentimental display of affection towards me, 
I can assure you that I am perfectly aware of this fact, and that it is not te 
me the slightest source of uneasiness.’ 

“* «But is that all?’ persevered Mary. ‘Do you reckon for nothing the 
unkindly ridicule with which she so often insidiously assails you? Do you 
reckon for nothing the uninterested manner with which she habitually re- 
plies to any remark you address to her? Does her face brighten at the 
sight of you? Does she seem to feel or lament your absence? Does the 








mere want of sentimentality account for what occurred but the other even- 
ing? Were you blind not to see that she endeavoured to avoid sitting next 
you ; and that George so well understood it, that, with his usual silly good- 


nature, he lent himself to second the attempt ?’ 

‘“* Lord St. Lawrence winced, and bit his lip. 

“Mary continued: ‘ As long as I could imagine that all this cold beha- 
viour had no personal reference to you, but belonged to her nature, it was 
not for me to speak. If you were satisfied, that was sufficient. But the last 
two days have aroused a suspicion in me.’ 

*“** What do you mean?’ asked Lord St. Lawrence, with some excitement. 

“*No more than I say,’ rejoined Mary: ‘so do not put a deeper meaning 
on my words than they are meant to bear. But I have seen Violet look 
animated and interested in the society of another, as I never saw her look 
in yours; I have seen an indescribable something, which has alarmed my 
pride for you. You are angry, I see, at my making such a suggestion; but 
do not answer me till you have heard me out. I mean to bring no 
tion against Violet of the nature you suspect. She is herself far too proud 
and highminded to suffer the slightest imputation to rest upon her: but 
could you bear to see her, as your wife, lavishing smiles upon others which 
you never share? singing for others, playing for others? gratified, soothed, 
excited by their praise, while your commendation falls coldly on her ear? 
bright, animated, and interested when others speak ; cold, languid, and in- 
different when it is you who address her? Oh, St. Lawrence, could you 
bear this ?’ 

“The blood mounted again more vividly to St. Lawrence’s face till every 
vein stood out distinctly on his forehead. ‘No, I cannot believe it!’ he ex- 
claimed, compressing his lips, and clenching his hand convulsively ; ‘I can- 
not believe that Violet is so utterly unworthy of the affection I have be- 
stowed upon her for so long,—Violet, whom I have regarded with such un- 
qualified admiration and such indulgent affection ; to whom it has been my 
pride and my satisfaction to offer little short of homage; surely it is im- 
vossible that a mere youth, a stranger, an acquaintance of two days, can 
_ deprived me of that interest in her affections, which I think, w ithout 
presumption, I may say I in some measure have merited !’ 

““* Stop,’ said Mary; ‘ you misunderstand me, as I feared you would. I 
do not think that this young Ferrers has or can as yet have won any place 
in her heart; still less that he has diverted from you any feelings which be- 
fore flowed in your direction. Ido not think that such exist, or ever did 
exist : a cold esteem and a kind of reasonable gratitude, which warms not 
her heart though it may influence her conduct, is all, I am assured, that 
she has ever entertained for you. But what I do think—and my observations 
have confirmed me in this persuasion—is, that she could feel much more— 
as who perhaps is there that could not ?—and that she is not guarded from 
the danger of such feelings being hereafter awakened, by any real or solid 
affection for you. Violet is young, and knows not as yet the depths of her 
own heart, or what may lurk there ready to be called forth. You are proud, 
St. Lawrence, and that pride at present centres in her, and sees, or will see, 
no faults; but remember, Violet is proud too. Believe me, when married to 
her, you will be dissatisfied. I do not for a moment suspect that she will 
ever stoop to be guilty of anything unworthy of her, or derogatory to her: 
but will this content you? No, you may be sure it will not; and then you 
will complain, as you will think you have a right to do; and Violet will re- 
sent it, and despise you for it, and take it as an insult to herself; and when 
the pride of your two hearts comes to clash with each other, believe me there 
will be misery enough in store for you. She will believe herself to have 
discharged all debt of gratitude, all obligations of honour, by becoming your 
wife, and by conducting herself respectably as such ; and to expect anything 
more from her, she will regard either as the dictate of a tyrannical temper 
or of an injurious suspiciousness.’ 

“Mary was silent. St. Lawrence had sat down upon the beach, and bu- 
ried his face in his hands, while something seemed to be working fearfully 
within. His sister watched him quietly, but with a certain anxiety. At 
last he spoke, and with more calmness than she had ventured to hop: 

***1)o you think, Mary, that Violet wishes to break off her engagement ? 


accusa- 


V0, 


“‘ Mary hesitated for a moment, as if she scarce knew how to frame her 
reply ; and then answered, ‘Of her wishes I cannot speak, or tell you any- 
thing; but it is my own conviction that it is to fulfil her promise that she 


marries you, and not with any view to secure her own happiness.’ 


“*Why, then, did she accept me replied St. Lawrences ‘Did I not 
give her time for consideration—nay, beg and entreat her to consider? Vio- 
let has neither a light nor a thoughtless disposition; she is one of decided 
opinions and decided conduct. She must have weighed everything, | am 
certain ; and her determination must have been the result of reasonable and 
calm conviction.’ 

““* There, I think, you are mistaken,’ replied Mary. ‘ Violet has, it is true, 


decided opinions, and an energetic mode of expressing them ; she is also im- 
moveable where some principle of her own is concerned. But her will is not 
so unbending where neither her pride nor her sense of honour are aroused ; 
nay, it is easily—perhaps far too easily—moved by persuasion Whatever 
may have been her motives for entering into this engagement, I can readily 
conceive that this act on her part might be anything but the result of rea- 
ind calm conviction.’ 
Lawrence looked up. The colour had now faded from his cheek, 
was what seemed like the trace of a tear upon it. Mary gazed 
for something like the tenderness of pity crept over her as 
she considered his countenance, hovering between youth and middle age, al- 
ready furrowed with the lines which it begins to plant there, and to which 
his haggard look of sadness now gave an older appearance, and reflected that 
a disappointment at that age is not a passing grief, but is commonly the dis- 
appointment of a whole life’s happiness. : 

‘** My dear brother,’ she said, with more softness than she usually dis- 
lave d, ‘I feel for you. I have given you dec P pain : but it was nece ssary. 
Better anything, in my opinion, than what I dread for you. I could not 
unwarned; but I have now acquitted myself of my obligation 
See, consider, and judge for yourself. Do nothing upon my 


son iblk 

‘St 
and thers 
wistfully at him ; 


leave you 
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judgment, for I can and di ve no advice; but weigh and examine, and 
then act dispassionately and “ealmly, and as a reasonable man should act. 
This I am sure you will do; and I am sure also, that by so doing, if you do 


not attain what you may consider happiness, yet you will save yourself 


bitter regrets and humiliating misery.’ 

“*Mary,’ said St. Lawrence, as he extended his hand to her, ‘I believe 
you speak from a true regard for me, and I thank you; but I need time and 
solitude for consideration. Depend upon it, 1 will control myself, and do 
nothing hasty. Let us be walking home.’ So saying, he rese, and the bro- 
ther and sister took the path to the house in silence.” 


BROOME’S HISTORY OF THE BENGAL ARMY.* 


Wuenrever there is human character and action there is always a 
subject for the historian, if he has but knowledge of it and skill to 
treat it. The history of an army involves an account of the people, 
and the classes of the people, from whom its soldiery are drawn. 
The drill, the discipline, the interior economy of the force, the 
military characteristics and modes of fighting, might all be told or 
insinuated by a philosophic tactician who had also the “ ars seri- 
bendi.” ‘Traits of the commanders and officers, varying from a 
passing sentence to a biographical notice, might be properly min- 
gled with an account of the military exploits; and as these last 
would regard the soldierly conduct as much as the result of the 
campaign, smaller “ affairs” and individual actions would be 
rightly introduced if possessing intrinsic merit, or pointing a mili- 
tary moral by the reverse. The strange variety of persons whom 
necessity and a turn for adventure, when nothing else is left, bring 
together in an army, would also furnish curious topics. For ex- 
ample, Donellan, who was hanged in 1781 for the murder of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton, served under Clive 
during the conquest and settlement of Bengal. In mentioning the 
fact in a note, Captain Broome, perhaps anxious for the honour of 
the cloth, states that the mother of Sir Theodosius acknowledged 
herself the murderess on her deathbed, and acquitted Donellan. 
The tradition of the neighbourhood pointed to her as procuring a 
conviction; but we meet this version of the mystery for the first 
time. 

To treat the history of an army, or any branch of it, in the way 
we have hinted at, might be difficult, not only from the variety of 
research required, but from the frequent impossibility of finding 
any particulars about individuals, search as we may. The great 
requisite, however, is mental variety in the writer who would 
earry out a history on the plan indicated. ‘“ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” Not that the will can discover things that do not 
exist; but much can be gathered by indefatigable inquiry that 
will never be found by those who do not look, while the habit of 
mind, tie pepose of the writer, will impart some of its own cha- 
racter to the book even in the absence of materials. 

Captain Broome has not aimed at this variety in his 7Zistory of 
the Bengal Army. In fact, so far as he has yet gone, it is rather 
a full military history than the history of an army in a strict sense. 
He notices, indeed, the statisties of its early stages, and the 
first formation of any particular arm or regiment; but this is 
done briefly, and so incidentally, that the same might be done in 
a miscellaneous history. The first volume of Captain Broome’s 
work is substantially a history of the conquest and regulation of 
Bengal by Clive, with the proceedings that gave rise to it; the 
civil matters being briefly dismissed, while the military are related 
at ample leng sth and with much professional detail. As to display 
the glovic s of the Be ngal Army is one ob ject of C aptain Broome, he 
fully notices those minor aflairs which general history scarcely 
mentions or altogether overlooks. Though his plan does not deviate 
so much from the usual method of writing history as to be entitled 
to the praise of originality on this score, he has a military man’s 
knowl e ge of those points which characterize military actions, and 
he displays them effectively. The book has also the interest that 
belongs to great events; for though some of the battles were small 
enough if measured by the number of troops engaged, the present 
Indian empire rested on the result. Whether so much amplitude 
will poss: equal interest in the ensuing years, may be doubted, 
index nd ntl of the inconvenient length of the work w hich it will 
oceasion. Nearly six hundred pages are occupied with about ten 
years. 

The volume furnishes some gleanings on the progressive growth 
of the Bengal army. Its first recorded nucleus is in the year 1652, 
when it consisted of “an ensign and thirty men to do honour to 
the principal agents.” By 1678 there might appear to have been 
the germs of an artillery, because Shaistah Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal, demanded the assistance of a party of English “ gun 
ners”; but they probably belonged to th« shipping. In 1681 th 
factory of Bengal was made independent of Madras, and the new 
Governor took with him from the latter settlement “a corporal of 
approved fidelity and courage, with twenty soldiers,” not to serv 
as a protection against the natives, but to act against free traders, 
or “interlopers” as they were called. In 1683 further prepara- 
tions were made against the inte rlopers ; a company was sent from 
Madras with arms for another company, and our author infers the 
force must have inereased to about 250 troops. This, however, was 
only a spirt : in 1695 a reformer cut down the army to two sergeants, 
two corporals, and twenty privates; and by 1707 the numbers had 
not greatly increased over the 250 of 1683. In 17065 an artillery 
came into being, in the shape of a “gunner and his crew ” ; which 
naval style was abrogated in 1748 by the establishment of a regular 
artillery company. The total cost of the military force from 1729 to 
1734 was as fullows,—large for the numbers, but people in those 








* History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army. By Captain Arthur 
Broome, Bengal Artillery. Volume the First. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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days would be paid in India, if they were not allowed to evil 
selves. Pay them. 


From 1729 to I . £26,473 
= 1730 1 21.966 
“ I 22.612 
- so - ° 11,626 

l ee 12,407 





£95,084 

In 1743 a militia had been established: this, with th 
troops and a miscellaneous gathering of enlisted foreigners 
habitants capable of bearing arms, gave a total of 514 
whom only 174 were Englishmen, when Sooraj-o »- Dor vlah marct 
against Caleutta, and by the eclebrated ‘ «bla ick hole” buci 
sealed his own fate and gave rise to the present Indian em) = 

In 1695 the Directors ordered the eullicten nt of  Caffres 
Blacks,” on the ground of greater cheapness, as “ every poopyss 
sent from England cost the Company 30/.” The real founder » 
the present Sepoy force was Clive, and that as soon ; 
tured Calcutta. 
_” Another point to whieh Clive turned his attention, with that wonderful 
discrimination and foresight which peculiarly marked his character 


regular 
and jp. 
men, of 
ied 


Lesa 





as hi recap. 


Was the 
rganization of an efficient native regular force; and at this early period he 

1 
had commenced the formation of a battalion of = py and had already 


raised some three or four hundred men, selected with a due regard ¢ their 
physical and other military qualifications. Hitherto, the native ‘tr Ops em. 
ployed at Caleutta when required, designated ‘ Buxarries,’ wer nothing 
more than Burkundaz, armed and equipped in the usual native manner, with. 


t any attempt at discipline or regularity; and even at Madras and Bom. 
bay, the Sipahis which were regularly marron uined there,—and who were gen 
rally termed Telingas, from the circumstance that those originally employed 
came from the province of Telingana, —although supplied with Eur pean 


arms and accoutrements, still adhered to the native style of dress and equip 
ment, were subject to very little discipline or drill, were under the im. 
mediate command of their own countrymen. Such was the condition of thy 
Sipahis that had come round from Madras with the expedition; and though 
not w anting in courage and activity, they were never looked upon as 





Apa ty 
opp sing, or as even fit to be taken into account when brought guntan 
pean enemy. 

ive wisely determined to make the experiment of assimilating them as 
r as practicable to the European battalion ; and accordingly, not only fur. 
nished the new corps with arms and accoutrements, but with clothing of the 
European fashion, drilled and disciplined them as regular troops, and sppcintal 
an Eur pypean ¢ tlicer to comm ind and non-commissioned »fticers to instruet and 
drill thems. Such was the origin of the First Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, called from its equipment the ‘ Lall Pultun’ or‘ Red Regiment,’ 
i name which it long maintained. This system, which was soon found t 
mswer admirably, was speedily imitated at the other Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. At the period now more immediately under consideration, the 
experiment was in its infancy; only a few hundred men having been yet 
raised, and their training, as miaty be supposed, not very far advanced “It 
must be borne in mind, that the class of men then available for serviee, 
md of whom the earliest corps were composed, were a very different rage 
from what could now be obtained in or about Caleutta. The Moosulmém 
onquest of the province, the condition of actual independence of the cout 
of Delhi maintained by the late Nawaubs, the frequent changes in the go- 
vernment, and the continued hostilities occurring, induced many adventures 
from the Northward to come down in search of service, and led to large drafts 
being made on the population of Behar, Oude, the Doab, Rohileund, and 
even beyond the Indus, meet demands for tro on particular emergen- 














;, who were liable to be again thrown on their own resources, a3 s00n a 
the occasion for their servi had passed away. It was from such men and 
their immediate descendants that the selection was made ; and in the corps 


then and subsequently raised in and about Calcutta, were to be found 
Pathins, Rohillas, a tew Jaths, some Rajpoots, and even Brahmins. The ne 
tives of the province were never entertained as soldiers by any party. The 
majority, however, of the men in the ranks in early years were Moosulméns, 
owing to the circumstances stated.”’ 

To close this very succinct notice of the early Bengal Army, we 
will take an account of the death of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, the last In- 
perial Nabob of Bengal. 

‘On the 2d of July, news was brought to the city that Sooraj-oo- Dowlah 
had been captured ; a report which excited some commotion amongst the 
Nawaub’s troops. He had reached Rajmahal, where the rowers of his boat, 
fatigued with excessive toil, were obliged to rest for the night; and he took 
shelter in the buildings of a deserted garden : here he was discovered at day- 
break by a fakier named Dana Shah, whose nose and ears he had ordered 

cut off thirteen months before, when on his march against the Nawaub 

Purneah. This man recognizing him, immediately made the cireumstanee 
snown to a brother of Meer Jatlier, named Meer Daood, then Governor 
the tewn; who at once sent off a party of troops that had arrived in quest 0 
him : they made him prisoner, and hastened with him to Moorshedabad, 
which they reached about midnight on the 2d of July; and im rediately 
brought their prize to Meer Jaflier Khan, bound like a common I lon, in the 
very palace where but a few days before he had reigned as a des} 








narch. Trembling and weeping, Sooraj-oo-Dowlah prostrated hims 
his kinsman, and in the most abject manner implored for life al ue é 
J Khan appears to have been moved, « ither by compassion for the falieB 


condition of his former master and rival, or touched with compunction at the 
recollection of the benefits he himself had received from Ali Verdee Kham, 
who died with the conviction that these favours would be repaid by fideuly 
his grandson and heir. But whilst these thoughts were passing mm Meer 
r’s mind, hi s son Meerun, a youth of a fierce and cruel disposition, who 
tly resembled Sooraj-o0-Dowlah in his character, though wanting 2 ae 
gra f manner and advantages of person, loudly and u ently insisted 
iat the prisoner should be put to d 
‘The new Nawaub | 








oa place of security ; whem 
. iniserable 














I W taken to a dist of the | ling, and contined na 
, awaiting ( I M Jattier Khan now consulted the 
officers pr it as to h vosal rhe bett ss, either I —_ 
the weak eh teeweas me s character of th y i prin — 
W 1 they considered no hension nee entertain ise Irom 
the memory of ee Khan, and some probably from poles 
1 personal motives, recommended that his life should be spared, ane ©&S 
he should be kept in a state of mild 1 secure imprisonment. Uthers, ™”" 
ever, to obtain favour with Meerun, or to prove their z al, dwelt 





, and urged the necessity © 
isks. Meerun, observing his father# 
tire to re mas 
r Khan, affecting 
colte his privale 


his own 1n followers, named 


! scape and revolution during 
moving him and thus avoiding all s 


ness to pronounce a decision, advised him 






ing he would himself take care of the prisoner. Meer . 
to understand from this that no violence was inten 
apartment; when Meerun immediately sent one of 
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— th the fatal order for Sooraj-oo-Dowlah’s 
Beg, to the guard wi { , 
ibn bekterous intrusion of these rutlians into his room convinced 


deat fortumate prisoner that his fate was sealed ; the fear of death overcame 

the nd he b burst into an agony of remorse ind lamentation. At length he 
anc — 

0 as ym is ablutions and s s 

wed himself sufficic ntly to ask leave t aake his abl n and ay hi 


pene his executioners, impatient to complete their work and obtain their 
payee  eaplied so far as to dash over his head a pot of water that stood in 
gewartl, 008 “* le ~ then stabbed u with a dagyer, and the swords of his 
germ 5 mpleted the 1 ithless work. The following morning his man- 
Eien were pla iced on anelephant and expos d throughout the city 
Pe shov were finally conveyed to the tomb of Ali Verdee Khan, and there 
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“The populace be held the procession with awe und consternation ; 

cred I 

we ldic having no | erach ctween two masters, submitted 
ne — . 

ear air Kn Thus perished Sooraj-o0-Dowlah, in the twentieth 





—~ 


f his age and the fifteenth month of his reign, a prince whose short 


onnected in a most important manner with the British interests 






ow - 
p India, both for good : 





PUBLIC ICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books 


October brings us a larger supply of books, without a correspo1 





- eharacter 
. n th u characte! 
crease 11) , lod t r . _ , af 
Dou e Oath, —-a meourat tic \ i mo rn subject « 
publ : Pe 
iife, by the Baroness De ¢ rrella md \r lar, ist 
- ial state in the « | toit ninth cen 





Sweden and ls s pure OL t 
The Double Oath ; or the Rendezvous. By the Baroness De Calabrella, 
Author of **The Tempter and the Tempted,” & In three volumes 

ft 

f 


The Life of James Davies, a Village Schoolmaster. Written by Sir 
Thomas Phillips. 
nes Davies was a humbl Welshman, who refused to be an attorney, and ap- 
nticed himself to a weaver; subsequently he turned pedlar; and when he 
had reached the period of advancing age, tixed by the learned at five-and-forty, 
devoted himself to the inst: wor Welsh children, and the extension 
d re jgious worship thr parts of } listrict, 
fthe Church. His mple of how much may 
fittle means wher there is an earnest determination to do it, 














tle a man may live; though it is p le that there was m 
ster of James Davies than can be ! " raphy, toa t for the 
jal influence and celebrity he att Partial notiec his life and ex- 











etions have appeared in va the last thirty year Sir 
Thomas Phillips has digested these wit idgment, added what wanted 
tecomplete the life, and illustrated the book with a varicty of | repre- 
senting scenes and buildings connected with the career of his h i coun- 
tryman. } 

New Elements of Geometry. By Scba Smith 
Mr. Seba Smith is an American, who learned a little geometry in yout! t 





forgot it in manhood A friend of his, “John A. Parker, Esq., of New 
Fork,” conceived that he had squared the circle; and beim unable t 
mathematicians to listen to him, h inced upon Seba Smit! M: 

l I 
Smith, very goodnaturedly, not only read the Parker Papers on the quadra- 


tare, but resumed the study of mathematics to test the truth of his friend’s 
deovery. This he not only established, but, as we understand him, the 








ciple on which the discovery rests Mathematical lines, he has found, 
_ breadth and thickness as well as length. ‘* Parker on the Quadrature 
@ the Girele’’ is in the press; meanwhile, Mr. Seba Smith has brought 
wat his New Elements of Geometry. It is probably the counterpart of an 
American edition. | 
The Doctrine of the Cherubim: being an Inquiry, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and Design of the Cheru- 
_bie Figures of Ho ly Scripture By George Smith, F.A.S., & 
\ ing to Mr Smith's vi w of the subject, the **Cherubim”’ of Serip- 
ture are not the Divine persons or attributes, as some suppose, or the Angeli 
miture, as is held by others; but they symbolized the whole body of the 
faithful or redeemed The discussion is 1 upted t 1 im b 
we may remark, that the presence of t her en, as the guard of 
the tree of life after Adam was expe secms an argument against the na- 


tara! interpretati mof Mr. Smith's t rv; for at that tu ere were no 
t If that l ht symbolize the 





t were to be, a ditticulty still presents itsell the cherubir 
Were were evidently not allegorical, but personal, and the question would 
sal arise, “‘ what were the cherubim 
Kemari:s on the Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral; with an Essay 
towards the History of t I By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of the “ History of 
ane: por gel . ‘ 


{A monograph of a remarkable buildin Mr. Freeman does not profes 

give a complete hits r f Llandaff Cathedral, partly because the local mate- 
mals are very s¢ om” partly because such a work may bi expected from 
other hands. But Mr. Freeman cannot touch the subject without aiding 





the historical stuc lent. He is so thoroughly imbued with the sp#rit of ar- 
hitecture, that his observation never fails to throw light on the hist wy of 
wehitectural works; and his vareful critical analysis of the building, its 
adiitions and alterations, contributes to the same end. To the technical 
éudent of the art this anatomy of a tine building will be not less useful 


Wood’ s R i Southern Kalendar, Tasmanian Register, and Genera 





Australi nand Kast Indian Of dD ctory, tor 1840 
An official guid or public direct ry from the other side of the world. It con- 
tains ’ 1] } 
ms a calendar with notes for Van Diemen’s Land, lists of the public offices, 
Various statistics, commercial elligence, and miscellaneous matter In- 
“rmation of a similar kind, if not quite so full, is given for the other Aus- 


wapaat~ | 
tralian settlements, New Zealar d, and the various colonies tha 


lie between 


* ileus ena Hensieee incladiar Cevien It is creditably got up for 

tsmania, and argues spirit 
A Terminational Dict . f Latin Substantives, in which the Words 
are arranged according to their Endings. By Benjamin Dawson, B.A.., 


and William R ishton, M.A.. & 
i this diction rv, or vor 
the deel nsien ’ 
detleal arran 


ry, the substantives are classed 





8, and then a rding to their terminations, w 





gement in the latter case It seems a more useful 


perseveru student than for « imon scl 1 tea 





} } fd yning the G nd = 

l fl my id Profess t ( y 

il 

s \ not be l :new ol i 

t N t \ the way in which 

er Lilt ) speak rhis is a method that has en in us 

Ser since Eve taught Cain | first ! five thousand years at tl east 
Ner can the Professor lege that } has been the first schoolmastir to take 


f the book of the nursery; many of his craft have done so within 
half-eentury. But if Professor Ahn’s is not a new method, it isa 
Tue Method, and tha 








%k is well 


of much more consequence. His little be 
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adapted to initiate the young into the mystery of speaking and understanding 
German 
An Examination of the Century Question. To which is add i Letter 
to the Author of ** Outlines of Astronomy,” respecting a certain pecu- 
liarity of the Gregorian System of Bissextile Compensatior 


[A reader’s if not a scholar’s argument in favour of not reckonn the first 
year of the century till its con or, as the author calls it, the Zero 


view 














I ts of Catholic Philosophy ; or Theory of the Natural System of 
the Human Mind : 
[A new scheme of metaphysics based on phrenology Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that Cat Philosophy is (in the author’s opinion an 
improved) rearrangement and extension of the phrenological syst 
( » Auteurs Contemporains ; ou Extraits Nouveaux des Ouvrages de 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Thiers, A. Dumas, et Victor I Re- 
cucil destiné 4 l'enseignement de la Langue Frangaisé Par Dr. 
Dubu 
elect 1 from De Lamartin nd four other modern French authors ; the 
er being | ted in order to avoid short pieces or mere fragt 
The Lau at to M S at. By C. J. B. Hert , Esq, 
f the Middle Ten , Barrister-at-law 
\ comp lation or digest of th w relating to the subjects emb1 in the 
tit! [t forms another of the series of law <3 emanating from the Law 
Ti 
The reprints are not num is: the most remarkable are Mr. Bentley's 
, t irticles from the North Ameri Keview, 
teratu rink in a atyi rre- 
ne lition of ( ier’s * Life ofa’ r,"— 
sss By William H. Prescott, Author of 
mad and Isabella,”’ & Second edition 
Captain Frederick Chamier, R.N. (Bentley's 





Holy Living and Dy together with Prayers containing t Whole 


Duty of a Christian, & By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., haplain im Or- 
dinary to King Charles the First. New edition, careiully revised 
Bohn’'s Star I 

{ ¢ vi ( I t Reveren xander 
pt Nint \ na eniarg 


Characters, Cost Modes of Life. in the Valley of Vile 
Illustrate from De ns taken on the spot, by E. Priss With 
Descriptive Letterpress James Augustus St. John, Author of “ Egypt 


l’AMPHLETS 
Discourses (% and Kd ion, viewed in their bearing on 
t Increasing Population of this Kingdom. By James Cecil W ynter, 


at 


Obes 5 y ( t Def i ; ilso.a few Remarks on 
the Mod f I tment generally pursued By P. G. Llamon, M.O 

7 I sM Great Ll 7 1851 

( l Lect By William Carpenter 


Gleanings from the Blue Boal 


EMOLUMENTS Ol a SAR AND JUDICIAL SALARIES 












ope of the rule ol Lon a Te usscli and ¢ leading ono- 

is, that pubi vant 1 to be pald 5 salaries a8 Will COM- 

he highest servi the best services, without reference 

to connexion, title, or station. ith this canon, the Salaries 
Committee w t systemat lly t branch of the u )ULry, 





1e current and average 
vers of the bar, with the view of settling the future 






































§ fj re t to in for the administration of 
st t most I ind ability in the market It is 
manifest, however, that t naked salary forms only one of th duc- 
tions of a judg p in tl perior courts; in addition, are the dignity, 
fixity, and independence of the appointment—its quictude, and exemption 
from the uncertainties, turmoil, and rivalries of forensic practice —with 
the further solace of patronage to some of the sages, and to all comfort- 
ible re g pensions I " in consequence, was needed on 
thes wide! | unct " va isly sought and obtained The 
following exhibits the result f the Committee's investigations, for the 
United Kingdom 
For th LK ae | I I lily mtrastin the prospective salari 3 sug- 
g Committee, idd, ia juxtaposition, the present salaries of 
judicial off 
Es AN Proposed Presen 
I ( neellor £8,000 £10,000 
Master ie TD ccccoccocesseseses 6,000 . 7,000 
Vice-Chancellor of Er BBs ecccesseces »,000 .... 6,000 
nd Vice-Chance 5,000 5.000 
Ma rs in Chancery 2,000 . - 2000 
\ mtant-Gene 2,000 - 4,560 
( Justic f Queer D  assseoces 7,000 .... %,000 
( ef Justice of Con MS cecceces 6,000 .... 38,000 
( ef Baron <« kxel Ww! eal 6.000 ‘ O00 
Iwelve | é Jus 7a 5,000 
HCOUTLAN 
Lord President of the Court of Session .. 4,500 .... 4,300 
Lord Justice-Clerk and President of Se- 
cond Division of the Court of Session.. 4,000 .... 4,500 
Lords of Session, ticiary, and Exche- 
quer, each......- seneseseoncosecs GED 6 3,000 
IRELAND 
Lord Chancellor ...ccccccccsecescoscece 6,000 .... 8,000 
M t ROMBs ccoscecceecee ecneces $000 .... 3, 964 
Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench ......... 4,300 .... 0,04 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas.......... 4,000 .... 4,612 
Chief | f Excheque _ $000 .... 4,612 
Puisné Juds CACD .ccccccccee eece 000 case 3,655 
Mast ( CREB occccs oeene 2,000 2,769 
Besid u tu t dicial salal the ( ninitt 1 her 
mendments of gi mj he emoluments of the Law Advisers 
t the ( ywn they 1 x vi nd suggest th pay I the 
Attorney-G ral Sol General by tixed salaries, im li fee 
on briets, patents, &« rhe appointment, emoluments, and whele system 
of the Accountant-General’s Oflice, is recommended for thorough 1 sion, 


und that instead of Mr. Russell's present income from salary and broker- 
ie, amounting on the average of the last five years to 4863/., he be paid 
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the sum of 2000/7. per annum. The Committee further © venmedl thi at If this deduction is correct—and from the evidence it seems stri 
various suggestions of their predecessors for enforcing the performance of | it may be safely affirmed that there is nothing like it out of the 
duties by principals in lieu of deputies or subordinate officers, be more | nor perhaps within its sacred precincts; and it may be deltas 
strictly carried out in conformity with existing laws. To the supervision | the famous Livre Rouge of M. Necker contained any inscripti Whethe 
of the Treasury is recommended the present enormous expense of legal | receipts of courtier, courtesan, or farmer-general, so « xtraording Of t 
proceedings on behalf of the public; finally, the Committee expresses its | match the yearly gains of the Queen’s official, in an office whj, a to 
belief that in Scotland “ the number of Judges is larger than the popula- | of people- Thurlow, Gibbs, Shepherd, Gifford, and what not—hay ats 





tion and business of that part of the United Kingdom require.” and may fill again Ve filled 

It was a delicate investigation, and nothing less than an imperative It is possib le that there may ee been unintentionally a litt), - 
sense of public duty could have carried the Committee through it. Of all | ing in the statement of Sir John Jervis: knowing that his testiny — 
the imposts that press upon the people, the Income-tax is the most un- | meant to be considered with the intent of a future arran; gement the 
pleasant : it is a prying tax, something of the nature of eaves-dropping or | cial pay, he may have been so carried away by a zeal natural jy | a4 
window-peeping, from which human nature instinctively recoils. Of a| tuation, and absorbed in the future interests of thi profession, ag + i, 
proximate kind was the task of the Salaries Committee: they had to ask | unmindful of what was personal to himself, so that y= only x Aes. 
questions and inquire into incomes and means of subsistence, and that unimpaired for others the inheritance: or possibly he may haye rahe 


too of a class the most sensitive, and to whom everything is so purely | presentiment that he himself might one day be a judge, and « re, 


honorary that the least allusion to lucre or mercenary service is notoriously truth he became within about a month after his appearance } 





abhorrent. “ Fees indeed !”—who will name them in professional cars? | Committee. 

“Tt is contrary,” says Sir John Jervis, ‘not only to the etiquette, but, Whatever there may be in these conjectures, his statement of io 
I am happy to say, to the universal practice at the bar, ever to notice or | consult affluence docs not exactly coincide with that of Mr, () har I 
talk of fees.” (Evidence. 1727.) Nevertheless, the Committee perse- | Blane, the well-informed solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn. Mr, [4 Bla vy 


not sure, but he thought there was no one at the bar who now » ak 
MAAS 


severed in its researches. 
The season for inquiry was not the most favourable. Increase of popu- | 11,0007. a year. 
lation in the profession, as in other classes, has lessened the divisional por- | “I think,’”’ says he, ‘‘ there may bea few who make perhaps 7000/ 2 year 
tion of cach member, and therewith the dis sposition to make revelations, | and a few who make 5000/. ; but I should say that there were only a few why 
Upon this point Sir John Jervis was closely pressed : but he was reticent in | ake either 11,0007. or 70002. or 5000/. ; that is my own im ipression, | 
the extreme ; he would not say whether the increase of barristers had been a — * if the ¢ ommittee ang oe ~' mind the length of the vacat 
hundred or a thousand, but it lay between—“ it is not a thousand, it is | 4utimg the year, and deduct also the Sundays and a few other holydays 
7 ’ a vill find that it must be very difficult indeed for a man to make anythin 
more than a hundred.” At a subsequent sitting the problem was solved ; d } , 
Se = . ae f the C : le thi like the income that many of the public have conceived from time { 
an Mr, enry rummond, a member of the ommittee, made this that the members of the bar have made. Of course there havi en ot 

















statement—‘“ The total number of members of the bar in 1810 was 880 ; portunities, but I do not think such opportunities now exist, of 1 . 
in 1821, 820; in 1830, 1129; in 1840, 1835; and now in 18450, 3268.” | ting 1000, or even 2000 or 3000 guineas at a time; but Ido not knoy 3 
Nearly a twofold increase in the last ten years, and far outstripping the such case of late years. I believe that sometimes on the Northern Cireys 
rate of multiplication in any other subdivision of socicty. A somewhat | barristers have been taken from town and have been paid a fee of 50) 
corresponding ultra-fecundity has raged in Scotland and Ireland; the 1000 guineas ; I am sure that those large fees are seldom paid now-a-d 
Lord Advocate remarking, that he supposed “two hundred gowned” every | —Lvedence, p. 168 
morning in term at Edinburgh, with only two silk gowns to strive for ; and | : According to Mr. Le Blane, if the stars be excluded, and the rq 
seven hundred was the approximate estimate of Mr. Keogh for Dublin. file of the bar be taken, consisting of those who are so far establig 
Besides increase, various internal changes have been in operation, } 45," gularly to go the circuit, their earnings are very small. I 





tending in a degree to revolutionize the English bar and lessen the | think,’”” says he, “ very few hundreds.” ‘These form a large mayjorit 

enormous gains of the more gifted or fortunate. The number of courts the bar. Nothing is so Precarious as the incomes of barristers. They 
has been augmented. Not very long ago there were only the Rolls | practise for years—may be barristers of seven years’ standing—and not be 
Court and the Court of the Lord Chancellor for E squity, and the Rolls | able to clear their expenses. Of those who were first appointed Revising 
Court sat only two or three hours in the evening ; it has now morning | Barristers, and who were paid five guineas a day exclusive of their ex. 


service like the rest; and the three Courts of the Vice-Chancellors have | Pemses, it was considered, s ays the authori ity jus st quot d, that previously 
been established in aid of the Lord Chancellor, besides relieving him | they had really not been making “ the rent of their chambers.” Th 
of Bankruptcy cases by placing them under a separate judicature. | Were often st lected by the s nior Judge ot the circuit on the scor 
The reconstruction of the C coat of Exchequer has enabled it to dispose of | poverty from insufficient practice. Allusion to these dark shades the At. 
nearly as much Common Law business as the Court of Queen’s Bench; | tormey-Gene ral carefully shunned; upon the princely honorariums api 
and the Court of Common Pleas, which used to be the exclusive preserve | gteat gains of the elect he was voluble and grand, but no ingenuity 





of sergeants-at-law, has been opened to the whole bar. All these changes | Committee could extort from him an approximate guess either as 
have tended to subdivide professional business among a greater number | creased number or small pay ol the preponderating mass of his br 
of individuals ; although the aggregate quantity has doubtless been aug- |_| 58 James Parke, a Baron of the Exchequer, however, was quite ag 





mented, from the increasing wealth and populi ition of the community. that few lead rs receive so much as they used to do. In his opini 
The County Courts are operating powerfully in the same direction, by | ®PP™ hension need be felt that suitable men for the bench may : t be ob- 
opening a host of attractive tribunals with provincial bars in costume ~ | tained at present s aries Fvid nce, 190) ; or perhaps at a lower rate,— 
wig and gown, like their elders—to plead before them. In addition to the 4000/7. a year, which was their salary in 1825, in lieu of 5000. Besides 
wider diffusion of legal employme nt, there has been a diminution in some | the distinction and comfort secured to them alr ady mentioned, Sir James 
descriptions from improvement in the Poor-laws, lessening the amount of | Parke allows that they have the further alleviation of any pressure of 
settlement and bastardy litigation, and from the numerous orders of the | ¢ luty in term or on the circuits of full three months of h ly day ou 
judges to shorten pleadings, and allow more applications to be made to | tW¢ lve. The average earnings of the class from which the Puisné Ji dg 
them at chambers, instead of by motions of course in open court—to the | are m« ostly tak n, and which does not inch ide the topping practit 
profit of junior counsel. | usually political aspirants, do not, in the estimate of another com 

owever, let us see what are the present emoluments of the bar: they | witness, exceed 3000/7. per annum: to them, of course, elevation 
are not to be despised, though the y do not so fre qu ntly amount to the | bench is a pecuniary acquisition. . : : 
nettings of 17,0002. or close on 20,0007. a year, as in the palmy days of | In truth, there are scarcely any examples of refusals in our 
Sugden, Romilly, Scarlett, and Campbell, the last of whom is considered | however much an advocate may be earning, he is always rea 
to have realized as much as any one except his father-in-law, though Sir | Tetreat into the quict haven of the judiciary. Sir Edward Sugden, 
John never told how much he ye arly shovelled into his banker’s. Ex- | says, that in no part of his « arecr would the salary of a Vice-( h . 
amples of such inordinate gains, it is probable, must now be sought only have tempted him: Sir Edward is an eminent lawyer, but, we believe, he 
among the Law Advisers of the Crown; and in courtesy we are bound | to ok the first offer that was made to him, and though making 16,000/ 4 
first to notice her Majesty’s Attorney- -General, who, as leader of the bar, | Year in equity practice, became Chancellor in Ireland for 8000/.,—and a 





is cock of the walk. very good Lord Chancellor he made. Sir James Scarlett, whose income 
Officially the Attorney-General has no salary ; he has only fees—which | WS still large r and close upon 20,000/., gave it up to be Lord (hued 
in strict etiquette ought not to be mentioned, but as Sir John Jervis has | Baron with 70007. a year. A Puisné Judgeship Sir Robert Rolfe ac- 


| 
talked about them it may be allowable. “ The fee,” says he, “ upon a | cepted when he was Solicitor-General, with a productive business 
special retainer, has been. uniformly a fee of three hundred ; guineas”; and virtue of his office, exclusive of private practice. Lord Lyndhurst, 
the client is besides e xpected to take the counsel free of expense to the | with all his Surpassing acc mplishm« nts and prestige, became Master of 
place of performance. This is the special * tainer, distinct from the addi- | the Rolls with 7000/ a year, rather than continue to depend « 
tional and larger fee marked upon the brief. ‘“ Some of my friends,’ | greater but more precarious income as advocate. For a mere snat 
says Sir John, “ having an undeserved confidence in my exertions, give | the Irish Chancellorship, Lord Campbell abandoned his very profits 
me three or four or five hundred guineas, and have not been dissatisfied pursuits, Is there not, too, the example of the late Attorne yi neral, 
with doing so.”” He was next questioned | Sir John Jervis, to whom reference has been so frequently made—did 

** Can you state to the Committee the average official income of the At- | | he not, though wallowing in luscious fees, forego them all to leap at once, 
torney- General, which he obt ains by virtue of his office, as disting uished from | when an opening offered, into the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas? 
any private practice which he may have?” lequat 








Answer—* The income which | But really the difficulty is not in finding fit men to be judges, or adequate 
Ihave received, strictly official, on the average of the years 1847, 1848, and | salaries to remuncrate them, but to discover the most fit. Now ther are 
1849, is somewhat above ten thousand a year. But that must not be taken | only two classes of advocates from whom the benches can be r plenished,— 
as a pure gain to the Law-Officer of the Crown; for on becoming Attorney- | either the class of clever men, remarkable for fluency of speech, quick- 
General, 1 necessarily gave up, as my predecessor had done, the whole of thi : + both 


ness at technicalities, readiness of retort, and a tact for holding fast 
Common Jurie 8, and the business depending upon those and various other | 4... rq. , ee ea tang = yen 


the ear of the court and the jury; or a second class, not so pop 











matters, which amounted to a very considerable sum in his case, and t, heh 
in my case they amounted to a considerable sum.”’ gifted, but eminent for learning, acuteness, and gré ivity of intellect, Mi 
But this is not making quite a clean breast of it. Sir John mentions | ™tes™ty, ind great knowledge of the law, of human nature, an‘ d th = 
his losses, not his gains, by becoming Attorney-Gencral: he states the | ®¢t@! principles of jurisprudence. The former, on the floor of . H ~ 
sacrifice of low practice he made, but not the high practice he acquired | of Commons, mostly battle for the capital prizes—the Great . 
in virtue of his office. The prive ite income of the Attorne y-Ge ners al | Roll ls, or a ( hief Suationstip; ¢ the latter, not usus ly wes ~ - .~ 
from this and all other sources, tt would perhé ste unbecoming to specu- | @ Political career, seldom rise higher than the Puisné Judgeships + te 
late upon; but in another place, (Evidence, p. 178,) Sir John Jervis in- whi h, it may be asked, is the most fit and deserving of the highest J® 


| dicial appointments ? 

| Experience throws light on the question. No two advocates wer 
| eminent at the bar than Lord Erskine and Lord Abinger; but can it 0 
said that they were not less eminent as judges? Of Lord Erskine 20 
diversity of opinion can exist; it was his extreme urbanity tow% ards those 
around him that alone, while he was Lord Chancellor, averted the et 
posure of his judicial incompetence. Sir John Jervis has vouchsafed 4 


formed the Committee, that, in his opinion, there were five counsel, in- 
cluding himself and the Solicitor-General, who were m: king more than 
11,0007. a year; eight counsel who each make 8000/7. a year; and twenty- 
three or twenty- four, including the first class, who « tne more than 
50007. a year each. Sir John’s income of upwards of 11,0007. in the first 
class was of course from his private practice; making, with his official 
emoluments, an aggregate revenue of above 21,000/. per annum. 
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yw Lord Abinger, but not many will be found to second his 
The new Lord Truro, whe by some mysterious influence 
come recondite purpose has been unexpectedly pushed into the 
snd for ol e, was a great prac titioner, but has made no great figure on 
highest P - ; fon notoriously indebted in the Common Pleas, for the little 
the bene ais laved there, to the gifted individual who sat next him. 
ati ae superfluous ; the case is self-evident, and needs no eluci- 
Baal he intellectual qualities that make the great advocate and the 
dsfion. inp are as dissimilar as those w hich make the poet or philoso- 
great se hich distinguish the massive faculties of a Humboldt or Her- 
her, wa the smart essayist in ephemeral literature. And the distinction 
echell aot By infringing the rule which, agreeably to routine promo- 
a the chief legal prizes the reward of successful political par- 
ry ~ advantages would be gained: first, in improving the style 
yy . eloquence, by showing that more sterling qualities than clap- 
d one io velar minds were essential to future judicial honours; 
-» ° moving the chief obstacle that has constantly stood in the 
pod marred the progress of law reform, from having elevated to the 


highest and most influential positions, men who have chiefly sought them 
ra lust of power or meaner impulse. 


,r AAD TTD 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 
° cr, Oct. 1.—Ist Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. T. J. Levett to be 
heey apc Aa vice Crawley, who retires. 2d Life Guards—Cornet and Sub- 
Lieat , Se 4. G. Lord Loughborough to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Johnstone, 
ve Black, from the Mth Light Drags. to 


1850.) 








October 9, 


_— 
nod word fe 


P prociat jon. 








i i $ ieut. 5. O 
bo retires. Ist Drag. Guard Lieu 
a vice Wyatt, who exchanges. Ist Drags.—Surg. L. Barron, M.D. from the 
oth to be Surg. vice Bartley, who exchanges. ith Light Drags.—Lieut. C 





99th Foot, 


E, Wyatt from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice Black, who exchanges. 15th 


Foot—Capt. W. C. Armstrong, from the 45th Foot, to be Capt. vice C. E. Astell, who 
retires upon half-pay, 45th Foot. 16th Foot—Ensign W. Maunsell, from the 38th 
Foot to be Ensign, vice Vaughan, who exchanges. 24th Foot—Ensign 8. J. J. 
Burns, from the 59th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Tillbrook, promoted. 38th Foot 

Ensign J. C. Vaughan, from the 16th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Maunsell, who ex- 
. 39th Foot—Surg. J. M. Bartley, M.D. from the Ist Drags. to be Surg. 





changes. > . 
= Barron, who exchanges. Ist Foot—Ensign J. W. Swaby, from the 5lst Foot. 
to be Ensign, vice Morley, appointed to the Slst Foot dist Foot Ensign A. G. E. 


from the 41st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Swaby, appointed to the 4st Foot 
: Ensign O. Wemyss to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Meason, who retires 
Ensign and Sec. Lieut. F. J. Harrisson to be Lieut. by purchase, vie« 
Forrest, who retires. 93d Foot —Capt. W iB Ainslie to be Major, by purchase, vice 
De Burgh, who retires ; Lieut. F. H. Crawford to be Capt Ainslie ; 
Ensign W. D. Macdonald to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Crawford. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. W. R. C. Spencer to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
who retires 
Unattached 
pay Sth Foot (Staff-officer of Pensioners) ; Lieut 
Foot (Staff-officer of Pensioners Lieut. J. Taylor, from half-pay 90th Foot 
officer of Pensioners 

Memorandum—The Inspecting Field Officers of Recruiting Districts to be com- 
missioned from the date of their respective appointments as such—Col. N. Hamil- 
ton, 10th June 1813; Col. C. G. Faleonar, 18ih Oct. 1839; Col. J. W. Frith, 30th 
Dec. 1842; Col. F. Maunsell, 19th June 1846; Col. W. Bush, Ist Jan. 1847; Col. J 
Campbell, Ist Jan. 1817; Col. J. G. Baumgardt, C.B. Ist Jan. 1847; Col, Sir R 
Doherty, Ist Jan. 1847; Lieut.-Col. J. Patton, 8th Feb. 1850 

Orrice or OrpNANCE, Sept. 28.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. G. H. Vesey 
to be Sec. Capt. vice Rodwell, di Sec. Lieut. W. G. Le Mesurier to be First Lieut. 
The dates of promotion of the undermentioned Officers to be altered a 
follows, viz.—Sec. Capt. H. P. Newton to the 8th July 1850; First Lieut. J. A. P. 
Adams to the 8th July 1850; Sec. Capt. A. C. Gleig to the 9th July 1850; First 
Li R. Mackenzie to the 9th July 1850; Sec. Capt. Hon. W. C. Yelverton to the 
6th August 1850; First Lieut. R. H. R. Rowley to the 6th August 1850, 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
1. 


vesday, October 


Morley 
7ist Foot 
79th Foot 


by purchase, vice 
Beresford, 
To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. F. B Hingston, from half- 


B. Meredith, from half-pay 16th 
Staff- 








vice Vesey 








Partyersuips Dissotven.—Thomson and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 








kers—Pashley and Co. Hull, ship-w as faras regards W Braithwaite and 
J. Parkin—Lonsdale and Co. Manchester, chemists—Moles and Robinson, High 
Holborn, perfumers— Naish and Eyre, Cumberland Place, Newington Butts, copper- 






emiths—Eden and Co. Bristol, chemists—Ullmer and Watts, tle Britain, print- 
ers’-brokers—E. and S. Mosely, Grosvenor Street, surgeon-dentists—W and 
T. L. Wollaxhall, Bewdley, grocers—Hunt and Co. Great Winchester Street, 


merchants—Hinchliffe and Rudman, Sowerby, cotton-spinners—Green and 
Liverpool, wine-merchants—Duff and Ward Liverpool, cornfac 
Clapham and Barrow, Great Portland Street, attornies Baker and Pearless, 
Cambridge, drapers—Southcomb and Allen, Bridport, surgeons—Simpson and Sons, 
Leven Bridge, Yorkshire, as regards W Brown and Davies, 
Old Broad Street, auctioneers—Edwards and Co. Cardiff, ship-brokers—Robinson 
enkins, Liverpool, carvers— Mellor and Ollerenshaw 
merchants—Howard and Jones, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers— Moore and Hum- 
berstone, Leather Lane, kers—Woollard and Jenkins, New City Chambers, 
ship-brokers. “ 

Baykrvercy ANNULED 


Way- 


good, tors 


millers; as far Simpson 











pawn 





WirttaM Epwarp Ferevssonx, Macclesfield, surgeon 
_Baykrvrrs THomas Mark Lane, cornfactor, to surrender Oct. 10, 
Nov. 11: solicitors, Young and Son, Mark Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Witi1am Maver, Bateman’s Row, Shoreditch, timber-merchant, 
Oct. 7, Nov. 14: solicitor, Hooker, Bax *s Buildings: Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Divivexn.—Oct. 24, T. Holland, Bury, provision-dealer 

Cretiricatrs.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 24, Ashcroft, Live rpool, shipowner—Oct. 24, Williams, Great Distaff 
Lane, builder—Oct. 24, Munro, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 22, Wood, Birmingham, 
surgeon. 

Scorch Skavestrations.—A. Lind sen. and D. Lind, 
Baxter, Dundee, haberdasher, Oct. 9, Nov. 6—Charleton, 
Oct. 10, 31—Howison, Edinburgh, painter, Oct. 5, 26. 


GAMSON, 





flicial assignee, 





Oct. 7, 28 


Leith, tailors, 
Helensburgh, chemist, 


Friday, October 4, 

Partyersnips Dissoven.—J. and J Jopling, Wolsingham, Durham, linendrapers 

‘Neale and Thornton, Re igate, brick-makers—Dames and Bowman, Osborne Street, 
Whitechapel, sugar-refiners—De Lizardi and Co. Austinfriars, merchants—Allom 
nd Crosse, St. Martin’s Lane, architects—Farries and Dickenson, Liv rpool, vic- 
tuallers—M‘Kean and Co. Liv: rpool, engineers—Biddle and Bishop, Gloucester—T. 
and H. Hall, Brereton, Cheshire, millers—Sherwood and Co. Birmingh um, platers 
R. and E. Prescott, Run orn, Cheshire, butchers—S. and H. Pryor, Holborn Hill, um- 
brella-manufacturers Cotchin and Bull, Linsdale, Buckinghamshire, farmers—B. 
and I Bretherton, Birmingham, livery-stable-ke« pers—F.and L. Harris, Dudley, lace- 
P alers—S« holefic Id and Son, Leeds, line n-drapers—Richards and Taylor, Salisbury 
eaten R ock’s Fields, wadding-manufacturers—Freeman and Sloper, Tenby, Pem- 
lis meshire, chemi ts—J. and W. Barwell, Birmingham, button-manufacturers—Bil- 
rt crm Bradford Mo Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards J, 
li Pe reflee Pag Jermyn Street, butchers: as far as regards R. Slater—W. and 
a K es and Co. Watling Street—The City of Glasgow Bank; as far as regards J. 
amon Richmond and Co. Glasgow, brokers. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.— WILLIAM JoUNSON, West 
RICK JoHNson ’ 

Bankrvprs Tuomas Hora 











Drayton, farmer—F repE- 


der Oct. 11. N 10 Jotiry, Farringdon Street, salesman, to surren- 

ov. 14 Sharp and Indermaur, Devonshire Terrace, Maryle- 

icial assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Groror Livre, Holborn Bars, 

cal apparatus, Oct. 11, Nov Fitch, Southampton Street ; 

Bell, Coleman Stre Firipine, Rhyl, Flint- 

) eper, Oct. 11, Nov. 7: solicit Son, Liverpool; official 
e, Turner, Liverpool 

> mona Oct. 25, Tidmarsh, Regent Street, drapx Oct. 25, Gillatt, Chapel 

Pe srosvenor Square, builder—Oct. 25, Dunn, Hastings, builder—Oct. 26, Spar- 

—— draper Nov. 13, Vaughan, Brecon, scrivener— Nov. 4, Bristol, 

Se et —Oct. 25, Hulme, Manchester, tailor—Oct. 31, Haley, Heath, 


8 
taffordshire, iron-founder. 


solicito 










Croome 


llorsley 


ship-bro- | 


SPECTATOR. 











Rainow, Cheshire, timber- | 








~~ 
957 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
25, Blackwell, Great Russell Street, coffeehouse-keeper —Oct. 31 
lfields, builders—Oct. 31, Welch, Great Distaff Lan 
ey, iron-merchant 
Mackenzie, 


CERTIFICATES 
meeting.—Oct 
and W. Poole, Spi 
Nov. 5, Thomas, Di 


PRICES CURRENT. 


NDS 








builder 





rita 





Edinburgh, Oct. 10, 31 


BRITISH Ft 


Closing Prices.) 


















































| Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday, Wednes.| Thurs. | Fr day. 
8 per Cent Consols ...... ccccccosccese] O80 964 96} oi} 968 968 
Ditto for Account .... ° ay | 964 96} my 6} 68 
3 per Cents Reduced shut — = 
3} per Cents “aon shut = - 
Long Annuities ° shut - | - 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent ose shut —— — — 
India Stuck, 10) per Cent ‘ -—- -—- — - — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 66 pm 66 66 63 63 6 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent ..........++ S7 pm 87 87 a | — 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
Austrian . Ssateeone 5 p. Ct -— Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p. Ct 108 
Belgian .... sancondk = 913 || Mexican : ; 31} 
Ditto ° ; -+-24 — — Michigan 6 | —— 
Brazilian ; 5 — | 90jexd, || Mississippi (Sterling 6 — | - 
Buenos Ayres 6 - | a8 |, New York (1858 5 | 93 
Chilian. .. 6 — - Ohio t | 106 
Danish 76hex 4. }) Pennsylvania 5 | 83}exd 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders :— |} 573 Peruvian 4} 80} exd 
Ditto .. 4 — | 88jiexd Portugues 7 Nt 
French 3 } — |! Ditto ; = 
Ditto 5 | — Russian 5 110} 
Indiana (Sterling i — | 734 Spanish Ing 
Illinois 6 _ Ditto 3 8 
Kentucky - — Ditto (Passiv i 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 Wexd Ditto (Deferred 
Maryland (Sterling 5 - j 89) Venezuela Active 33 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rartwavs— Banks- 
Caledonian .. ° | Australasian 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 26) Kritish North American 42) 
Eastern Counties 6} Colonial 
Great Northern | 12 Commercial of London 24} 
Great North of England London and Westminster 274 
Great South. and West. Ireland 4} London Joint Stock 18g 
Great Western 23 National of Ireland - 
Hull and Selby ° | 55 National Provincial _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 49} Provincial of Ireland | 42 
Lancaster and Carlislk } 6 Union of Australia | 3 
London Brighton and South Coast 83} Union of London ,.. lz 
London and Blackwall U MINES 
London and North-western 116 Holanos —_— 
Midland 153 Rrazilian Imperial — 
North British 7a Ditto (St. John del Rey 14} 
South-eastern and Dover 2ljexd Cobre Copper 14 
South-western “3 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 17 Itural 19 
York and North Midland 234 ’ 
Docks am 27 
East and West India 140} Peninsular and Oriental Stea 79 
London 322 Royal Mail Steam 
St. Katherine SU South Australian _—— 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the we ending on 
Saturday, the 28th day of Sept. 1850 
188UR DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued ...ccecscecceseess £30,083 ,295 Government Debt £11,015,10€ 
Other Securities 2,984, 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15,863 337 
Silver Bulli tas 19,9958 
£30 083,295 £30,08 5 
BANKING DF ARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,555,000 Government Securities in 
Rest 3 560 58 cluding Dead Weight Annuit £14 433,230 
Public Deposits* 10,854,230 | Other Securities l 
Other Deposits 8887 696 Notes ll 
Seven Day and othe Bills 1,247,484 | Gold and Silver Coin 929 
> o > 
£39,092,997 | £39 092,917 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
Fo n Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 » 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars ,l0 oO 00 0 
New Dollars © 4 10) | Lead, British Pig 17 wo ) 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 5 Of | Steel, Swedish Keg 1315 0O li 0 ) 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 4 
s 8 s ‘ ‘ s ‘ 
Wheat, R.New to38 | Ry« 24to 25 Maple . Mtod Oats, Feed 15 to 16 
ine i§3—42) Barley 20—2 White 27 Fir 16—17 
Old i0— 41 Malting 25 — 26 Boilers i ‘ Poland In—19 
White s0—42 Malt, Ord is— 50 Beans, Ticks. 25 — 27 Fin 19 20 
Fine i2—44 Fine 0 —52 Old 28 0 Pot ! 2 
Super. New. 44 is ite us, Hog 30—32 | Indian Corn, 28 t I 22—23 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGI 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Sept. 28 
Wheat iis. Od Kye 2is. lOd Wheat 42s. Rd Kye és. 4d, 
Barley 23 7 Beans 29 0 Barley 24 8 } Beans ) 5 
Oats - i? 5 | Peas 28 2 Oats 16 10 | Peas 30 0 
FLOUR PR 
Town-made per sack 40s. to 4 Butter—HRest Fr r doz 
Seconds 7 —4 Carlow l to 4. 2 t 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 — 34 Bacon, Irish per t 
Norfolk and Stockton 0 — 32 Cheese, Cheshire 42 6 
American per barrel + — 2 Derby Plain 44 i 
Canadian 22 — 2 Hams, York t — 70 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lt af Eggs, French, per 120, 4 i.t td 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate anp Leapenwate.* SMITHFIELD." Hr r Ca A 
s. d i s i s. a q 
Reef 2 4 to st 2 6 to it ! } ny M Ay 
Mutton 2 8 0 t $ 6—310—4 2) Beasts. 1,121 
Veal i 3 x 26—3 6—31 Sheep . 8 , 
Pork 0 3 8 i ¢ 3 4—3 8—4 2 Calves Iss 
Lamb 0 0 oO ¢ 0 ( 0 0—0 O0—0 0 Pigs i ) 
To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS Wool 
Kent Pockets x, to 95s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per I 12d. to 15) 
Choice ditto...... ”) — 0 | Wether and Ewe i 124 
Sussex ditto t — 76 Leicester Hogget and Wet ] 0 
Farnham ditto ’ 130 | Fine Combing 10h — 114 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
‘ ERLAN Surruri W uITECHAPEL, 
Hay, Good... «+++. 0 728. to 758. coccccre oe 74s. to 7 60s. to 68s, 
Inferior . 0 65 .. ; . 
New. ) ( 0 - ( ‘ 
Clover . 84 8 87 64 — 
W heat Straw i 5 8 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 
Rape Oil perewt, £116 € Tea, Bohea, fine per lb." 0s, 1d. to Os. 3d, 
RKetined 118 0 Congou 1 4 —I1 6 
Linseed Oil 1l2 0 Svucho t 1 ‘ 
Linseed Oil-Cake ... per 1000 10 0 0 ‘lh Duty l ri 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d, to bd Coffee, fine diy wt. ¢ tol 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d Good Ordinary 15 — 46s, 6d. 
Coals, Hetton.. 0 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt ld 
TOOS ceccccscccevccsesecseces 16 6 West India Mulasses....,. 138. 0d. to 10s, 6€ 
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MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS 








Tur Executive Committee, Directors, and Managers of “ Th 
Grand National Concerts " have the honour to announce tha 
the First Series will commence on Tucsday, th 5th of Ox 
tober next 

; The Committee have the utmost pride and satisfaction 

: announcing that, by the gracious perm on of his Maje 
the King of Prussia, they have been ena 1 to secu 





ting of 
Kapelmeister N 
this 
Amateur 


1s of the Berlin Chapel Royal, consis 
s, under the direction of Herr 
he extraordinary perfection of 
reputation to every artiste and 


chorus is wel 








in Europe, 


»yportunity of hearing them in any town or counts 
ir own has never hitherto been afforded. During 
rement several pieces cntirely new to th’s country 


sed expressly for the Royal Chapel by Mendelssohn 

be performed, in addition to 
horal works of Bach, Handel, Marcello, t 
clebrated “ Battle Chorus,” which 
lary a sensation in Germany An ¢ 
Music has bee 
ipal Lyrical 
f Herr Ganz 
irrangement of 
d to Sig. N 


&e. will 





has cre 
xtra Chorus fo 
and other Enzlish 
from the 

r the direction 
jesty's Theatre The 


itas d with 


st care ring establishmen 








the Operatic 


has been entirely redecorak 


nts 














§ » the following list, numerous engagements are 
; 1 other Vocal and Instrumental Artistes, particu 
lars of whic Vill be announced as soon as possiblk 
Vocalists. 
MADEMOISELLI ANGRI 
MISS POOLE, MISS MESSENT, MRS. A. NEWTON 
And MADAME BISCACCIANTI, 
The celebrated Prima Donna from Milon who will ah 
her First Appearance in England 
SIGNOR CALZOLARI 
M. JULES LEPORT M. JULES STOCKHAUSEN 
MK. FRANK BODDA ind MR. SIMS REEVES 
Instrumental Solo Performers. 
Grand Pianoforte 
MISS GODDARD 
Pupil of M. Thalberg, her First Appearance in Publ 
M. CHARLES HALLI 
Who will perform Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat th full 
Orchestral Accompaniments on the Opening Night, and a 
different Concerto on each evening of his engagement 
MASTER HEINRICH WERNER, 
Whose performance at Buckingham Palace before her Gra 
' cious Majesty and Prince Albert, and at the Professional 
Matinées, has been the marvel of the whole musical world 
And M. THALBERG, 
Who will introduce several New Morecaux written 


expressly for these Concerts 


Violin 
QUE, HENRY BLAGROVE, HENRY COOPER 
SAINTON, (Solo Violinist to her Maj 


sty 








An I ement is also pending with the renowned Artiste 
SIGNOR SIVORI 
| Who is on his way to England from the Havannah 
T Tenor -MR. HILI 
; Violonc 
MM. PIATTI, WAUSMANN, HANCOCK, and ROUSSELOT 
| douhle Bass 
; MM. ANGLOIS, ROWLAND, and HERR MULLER 
1 The celebrated Contrabassist from Darmstadt, who will make 
: his First Appearance in this country 
: Har MR. AP THOMAS 1 MR. H. TRUST 
7 Concertina MRK. R. BLAGROVI 
Flute 
\ MM. RICHARDSON, BRICCIALDI, CARTE, & REMUSAT 
0 MM. BARKET and NICHOLSON 
) Clarionet M. MAYCOCK 
An Engagement has also been offered t« 
SIGNOR CAVALLINI, 
The renowned Artiste of La Scala, Milan 
| Bassoon M. BAUMANN Cornet-a- Piston M. ARBAN 
} Horn M. STRGLICH Ophicleide M. PROSPERI 
| Trombone —M. WINTER BOTTOM 
Orchestra. 
Musical 1) tor, Composer, and Conduct M. BALFE 
Condu rof La Musiquede Dans M. CHAS. D'ALBERT 
FIRST VIOLINS Thorley, T.R. Manchester 
Moliqu Principal.) lat DOUBLE BASSES 
1 it Stutgardt Anglois, (I’rincipal,) H.M.1 
K Italian Opera Casvlani, R.1.0 
K.L.0 Castell, R.1.0 
1.0 Mount, R LO 
H. M. Theatre Muller, Grand Opera, Darm 
10 stadt s irst Appea 
t.1.0 
H.M.1 Percival, WMT 
H.M.T Pickaert, H.M.1 
{1 Pratten, R.1.0 
Lo Kowland, R14 
M.1 Russell, HM. 
{.M.T Se na, R10 
L.1.0O HARPS 
KO Ap Thomas, H.M.1 
| Zebbini, R.1.0 H. J. Trust, R.1.0 
SECOND VIOLINS FLUTES 
Willy Pri mal,) R.LO Richardson Flautist t his 
Ww sla 14 Gra the Duke of Devor 
Barn shir 
Ha H.M.1 Ir ldi, La Seala, Milar 
: Hennen, H.M.T PICCOLO 
; Jay, B.L.0 Remusat, H.M.'T 
| Kelly, R.1.0 OBOES 
J.1 ] 0 Barret, R.1.0 
Marsha oO Nicholson, R.1.0 
Ridgway 1M.1 CLARIONETS 
Ridg y H.M.1 Maycock, H.M T 
Sel it, u I BASSOONS 
Tallanc i I Baumann, R.1.0 
Thiriw 1i.M.1 Larkin, R.1.0 
] HM. HORNS 
Wats R ’ Steglich, H.M.T 
NORS Blanginn 
R I Principal,) | Caleott, H.M-T 
’ H.M.' Calcott jun. H.M 
t. Bl 1.0 rRUMPETS 
Bot li I Zeiss, H.M 
Calkin, H Davis, H.M.1 
Ganz, 1M CORN ET-A-PISTONS 
Glany ) } Arban, Co rvatoire, Paris 
Rice, H.M.'I TROMBONES 
Trust, R.1.0 Marin, H.M.T 
Webb, R.LO King, H.M.T 
Westl R10 Winterbottom, H.M.1 
VIO! CRLLOS OPHICLEIDI 
Piatti 1,) H.M.1 Prospere, K.1.0 
| Gardner, Hi rIMPANI 
, Goodban, RK Chipp, R.1.0 
Guest, | sASS DRUM ANI 
Ha CYMBALS 
Hau Hinchey, H.M.1 
Ww.t SIDE DRUM 
Lov I 1.0 R. Hu s jun. H.M.1 
Rouss sven Quar TRIANGLI 
ett Ss W. Ganz, H.M.T 
Prin s, MM. Ralfe,G. Macfarren, Béward 
ind Howard Glover 
ratic Selections, &c..Sicnor L. Negri 


Herr Ganz 

Mr. F. O. Willia 
Mr. Willing 

f the Serenatas will be published by Messrs 


Master ns 


sclections 


Chorus Master 


i eri 
t Eight and terminate usually 
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THE 





I Stalls, One 1 
Ditto, Two Ditt 
Half Cirele, Ditto 
Galery Stalls 
Slip Stalls 
Promenade 
Gallery 
N.B It is s tf nou 
rt ate Boxes Firs 
t " 
ation s far y pra 
‘ th 
Applications for Private Boxes au 
Box Office ; or to Messrs. Andrews, All 
New Bond Street ; Mitche Hook}! 
Street Sams, St James's Street 
Dyte and Son, Strand ; Chappell, Be 
ind Beale, Regent Street 


NDIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORA) 






































GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 4, Re nt St 
Waterloo Place A nt MOVING DIORAMA, Iilustrat 
ng the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAILtoe INDI ct 

every object worthy of not m tl highly int 
ourney from Southampton t s and Calcutta mpa 
nied by descriptive det » at propriate Music, is w 
OPEN DAILY,M we Aft ns at Thre 
in the Evening at Right o 1, Is Stal 8 
w ! y viously engage 
bef ition. Deserip 
CONTRACTS. 
oO Pall Mall, Ist Octob 185! 
sireus ol co racting 
t SMP) 
MEAT, BREAD, OATS, AND PORAC 
to her M sty Land I sit ad ar leat tl I 
Guards and for the Hous Cav excepted) in Canton 
rent Quarters nd Counties of Englan 
vera in W North Brit the Isle of 
int ( nnel Is f SIX N NTHS f the 
Rh PATLLASSES 
r Ordnance Stations in ¢ 
Is t Or Year from Ist D 
nd © 
\ i I t 
I nay be delivered 
mak ace not to usr ny 
Forms but those which y ! n application at the 
Office of the Secretary tot! Ki f Ordnanc in Pall 
Mall By Order of the B d, ¢ UTLER, Secretary 
HOONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY 
The Right Hon. Sir T. 1 Lewis, Bart. M.I 
Henry Frederic Stephens Esq. D ty Chairman 
Advantages— Th »west rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System 
The whole of the Profits d ke U the Assured every 
Fifth Year 
rhe sum 74 0”. was s at the last Div 
sion, which { weda Cent 
the Premiu sid 
Amount of Assurance Fund 970,0 neon 0. per 
Annun 
Loans granted on such I sas ar haseable by ‘ 
Society 
For particulars apply to ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary 
New I Street, Blackfriars 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY estat Iby Act of Parl nt 
in 1834 8, Water Place, 1 . f 7,.G ‘ 
Street, Edinburg 12, St. V I s w;4, 
1 Green, Dut 
The b » pol M h 1834 to the s 
Decem b« vs 
s Su led Sum 
Sum t y to y 
Assure i s4 in 1848 
i L s 
5.000 ntl 653 6 8 787 00 ~ 
> ] wo ) 
1 OK 100 0 ) 
1,000 Ww 0 ) 
1,000 I 
’ 12 years r 628 15 0 
4 years 15 0 115 (0 
) ly ll 50 1 50 
rt mm ver ss the most moderate scale 
and only One Half ne I I i the First Five Years 
when the Insuran 8 for I y information afforded 
on application to the d I t 8, Waterloo Plac 
Pall Mall, London 
| ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
4 TION Established by Roy ( rter i the Reign of 
George I. a 1720, for LIFE, FIRI ind MARINE ASSUR 
ANCES Head Office, No I i Exchange, and Branch 
Office, No. 10, Regent Street 
‘ Ww K Esq 
Sub-€ R w I 
R. Allen, Es John Furse, Bs 
J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq Samuel Gregson, Es 
R. Baggally, Esq ». ©, Guthrie, Baq 
G. Barnes, Esq A. Hankey, Bac 
H. Blanshard, Esq E. Harnage, Es 
J. W. Borradaile, Es ©. Ker | 
H. Cayley, Esq hn Ord, Es 
A. Chapman, Esq ( I Esc 
C. Crawley, Es b 


























W. Dailas, Esq 
B. Dobree junior, Es 
James Dow Esq 
LIFE DEI 
Actuar I H 
This Corporation has eff 
xl of 130 years 
r'wo-thirds of the ¢ ire g 
the assured, the ¢ ition 
ut of which they 17 th “ 
thus affording to the public advantages ¢ 
derived from mutual assuran without li 
ship, and with all the security afforded by 
poration Policies may be opened unde 
following plans, viz 
rhe Old Series, u rw h assurers 
moderate rates of im, W 
The 5 sl I . 
the first " 1 mer 
abater t at the list valu v 
than hof u 
The 8 s 1846 . h assurers 
i i i in th Ss s at u 
185 nd subsequently t y 
ate their share t ! us 
! is an addition ni sur 
ot! modes stated inthe pr soft 
first division under this se sw y 
cember 1550, and all policies ' 
entitled to participate pro rat eit 
Fire insurances effected at erate at 
scription of property 
Marine insurances at the rent 
JOHN I 
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ner treet a 
QHIRTS. SIX very supena Shims 
Ne ar : Y superior SHI Pia 
= Ste. GR Quen Aik 
pom a ol . - est stock 
“eng ® th , t On u * in the art te 
Y ’ s Sixt 4 ~~ 
Satisfaction (as usual) gu i ™ 
n v re ! . a be 
Patterns of new . S - 
ay s ons for » s nt 
1 Co. 8 . s ~ 
No , th rr f New 8 . ‘ x 
bli sixty years.)\—N.B Boys’ Shirts 
T° PARENTS AND GI ARDIANs_ 
A PORTION f the Ext y 
Street occupied by Messrs. NI w "te ™t 
voted for the production of BOYS YOUTHS 
ING, such to ex t unusu t ~ 
besides having a further re 1 ~ 
nd very moderate cost : ; ay 
College Caps d Go w f o« 
culated for pleasure, du x isn a . 
ae youne ae 2. 8 rore 
rhes ways ready * abs 
H.J D.N Me nt ¢ Paletot 
and Manufacturers of Cloth, Rege r 
i busi i Cornt 
CAUTION Many have sul use of ¢ 
Paletot but Messrs. N sole | oe 7 
esign and material (in Wis ' 
P d ! u 1 f . : 


T! Eo 
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r WASHING 





ANY, Tur 
Selicit per Est 
The following are s sein 
Keon ip 
That ‘ last ¢ } gua 
s 1 ! ny ch © Us . . 
The av anc. of , - 
pr ss off y rds 
Adu “ « . 
applicant » f th ‘ 4. 
pon any lady rd I . 
furwarded 
[ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORt 
4 MECHI'S FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES an 
wctured upon the premises, 4 all Stree 2 
with am Pp u 
Sold ulso by his Agents, 8 . ‘ Pov r 
Loung Tae I Liv Woolf Classes 
P Bradford ; Thomps Not ' phensen, Hut 
Sq D Rix, N None are - 
without Me “0 t . 
| UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINec 
PAINT. Healt Yur d Econen he 
Ce en of t M ! at t 
i nN « 
" 
int v ’ . 
a t ay 
1} s ve 
s its w years 
vapou s = 
is s p I k WON 
ar wi 1 " 
n Doc . 
(\ARPETS. ROYAL VICTORIA 
PELT CARPETING I 
y one c t pu set 
s t 4 i 
vad n t Sixt 
' 8 l 
I s 
i ELT CARPETIN 1 
{ I I « 
Carpet Houses in I an t r 
pal 7 : « K \W 
Cloth ¢ \ so ive ‘I RS 
sed I f v 
variety of u . 
uss, Ste Ke. & 
nary p « } . “ » 
Railway ¢ I s A Pian ‘ 
Muanufactories, Elmwood s. I } neh . 
Londo Wholesale W Lane, W 
Str Cheapsi 
\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
A POOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Toot 
brush has the imp tadv i horeug D 
the divisions of th 1 i ut 
ext i 4 1 ' ’ t x 
se, 1 An ( t as in 
s of the us . « th 
nap t } . a inbl o 
ssian bristles nots t st 
ts ' ‘ A m V : 
us wh t successi& 
ner. ( S| 
proper s i 1 
] I s sp s 
Pp $ 1 des wxury 
agenu smy ' g " M I 
QILVER TEA SERVICES of NEW 
\ PATTERNS A. B SONS, Work 
Silversmiths, 14, ¢ . have f tly 
finis sev 1 BA PPE 
SERVICES . : s ' e hight 
finish rh lowing ha x d 
Tae Portland Pa tas I I ’ Pattert 
fully \ 
£ £46 
Str Silver Tea I l Teal : 
Ditto Su Has t 7 41D 3 s 8 ’ 
Ditto Cream Ewe t 5 ) Ew 8 
Litto ( P 16 16) D ! 
£12 £4 s 
lu x y va I i “ 
ticl n 7 
draw vill w i 1 “ ny 
Great 5b ain or the ¢ nies 
1 
NOTHER SUFFERER from a LIVER 
d COMPLAINT CURED VAY'S PiLee 
The w f a respectabl es 
bourhood r s was an tw 
yea Las x ~ 
ree 1 tl Ss 8 
slichtest | enefit t ' Holloway 
Pills, and by s s s 
he h The ume of the 7 s I ubli 
Mrs. Collier, Bookseller, 1 s wet anh A 
thenticity of the ca These Pills ilies 
f s : lious a ‘ks hea eral 
of s ul Ss va 
Low bist ii, > 
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AOUNTRY NEWSPAPER FOR SALI 
() rer rarest inst oF His INTER 
" f his attention bein out : 

to 5 only w“ dber red " “ 
~ yf Joseru Crayton and Son, A 
wx.t wagnge and Periodical Property, 265, St 
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teow +, ne Gui er a 
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spliced on a plan wi . . 
- sup wens fom Two to Fifty Gu * 
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vecte wil be f ded [ 


ary, 28, t pper King 


LIMBIRD ENGRAVES \ ¢ 


t Lit 


J, 





PLATE, any sty! 

. ad. Aare at varict) 
jar + ~< ome Sensi 
0 writing-desks and dress see Sedion 
- k-stands, penholders, gold pens 

wes The new bor von, + Ww 

= oad le. Is. 6d. at 5 th “ 
- in stationery of tl 


article 


{ais a ev LIMBIRD’S, 143, Strand 





In 2 vols. 8vo. n yw reduce 15 
CORR ESPON DE Ne E 





IFE AND O} 
7) pAVID HUME From the Paper Y veathe 
by his Nephew to the Royal Societ ! 
her Original Sources By Joun U Burron, Esq 
: and C Brack, Edinburgh; Srmupkry & ¢ London 
HE VILL. A %G AR DE NE R. Comprising 
the of a Suburban i I lence t! 

aving-out qo and Culture of 1 G : 
my J. C. Lovpon, F.L.S. H.S. &e. Second 

ted by Mrs. Loupon. 

“Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen ¢ ner 


On the No. 1, price 14d. tob 


tinued 
I itin 


DIC 


10th of October 
week 


HE COTTAGE G ‘RDE NERS 
] TIONARY. Edited by G 








i 
and assisted by Messrs. Beaton, | ton, I i, Ap 
pleby, & The work will be printed in a clea ead 
able type, pocket size nd be complet 15 Numt 
forming a handsome volume of 800 pages 

don: W. 8. Ore and Co. 2, Amen Corner 
Now ready, price 
HE COTTAGE GARDENER: or a 
Practical Guide in every Departt t Horticul 
ture, and Rural and Domestic Ecor \ 

Conducted by Groner W. Jounson, | Editor of 
the “Gardener's Almanack,” & ted | 
staff of able Contributors 

The Cottage Gardener is put y I 

stamped, 3d. M Pr 8 





pr 
\ New VOLUME is just « 1 aff 
avourable Of portunity for | 1 tt i 
Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen ¢ 


rl day 
| ISCOURSES ON. 





AND EDUCATION, viewe “ 
Increasir *opulation of t K “he Seems 
cu Wyn M.A. Rector { ¢ Cc} vlain t 

the High Sheriff of Sur 
Ry the same Autl 
HINTS ON CHURCH COLONIZ ATION 
London: Joun W. PARK West Stran 
NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE BREASI 
lust published, in 1 vol. Svo. with 12 sin and coloured 
Plates, price Ge 
THE DISEASES of the BREAST, 
and t rREATMENT B m Dirxt 
P.RCS.E. F.L.S. Assistant-Su to Guy's H 
ital 
London: Loxncman, Brown, G N LONGMANS 
CHEAP EDITION Ot} rit NOVELS AND 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BAR! 


TALES O1 
Tl 


Or irsday will be p wn By 











HE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
By Sir Evwarp Bunwer Lyrvoyn, Bart New 
Edition. With a new Preface by the Author, and a 
Frontispiece by Brinker Foster 
London: CuapmMan and Hatt, 186, Strand 
THE HUNNYBUNS AT TH SEASIDI 
HE LADIES’ COMP ANION. for 
Ocroner 5, Conrarns the First Part of the above 
Also, S ws of Gentility. | s rv, Cha 
Vil.—Chapters on Ge an llery the Old 
Times, Chap. I1.— The Brigands Come Back : with at 
Hlustrat Crochet —Chenille Muffat wit! 
ations, & 
*.°4 Number is published tamp 
4 tin Monthly Parts. Part IX yw ready, ls. 2 
Off ll, Bouv Street ull I lers and 
Nev 
ates STRICK! AND'S NEW WORK 
Now ready 1 vol, with Portrait f the Authores 
os SCENES. By AGNES 
TRICKLAND, Autho f I es of re Queen 
1“ Con rx. Publis? 13. ¢ t Marit } 
Street. 1] 1 of all Bo t all the 1 
raries 
MRS CROWE S NEW WORK 
Now ready e Librari n 3 vols 
IGHT AND DARKNESS 


; MYSTERIES OI LI 
By Mrs. Carurrine ( wer. A f The Ni 


a, oe Daw n,” & 
QINGLE rON FONTENOY, 











By James Haxway Esa. lat } M vs 
eve lively nd rant work, t 1 
odes w h are mia if of the is 
— ar. If epigram, satire, w e to be enjoyed 
ely and t etches of y and manners are 
ee te 8 matic effect, none can read wit 
Vers = | eas with * Sing] I y Dat 
Hexey Corsvrx, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St 
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et . is publ ed this day 
CONTENT 
a % sii y of h Lit 
. ¢ und Edueation in Wal 
I t ft Satutat 1 
‘ . i ( i ia 
M 1 the Literature of Gree 
6. M t ter Supply 
\ f Prov ( 
8. ¢ Y I 
I Day fl ri 
J M \ \ Sst t 
tek EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. CLAXXAVITI. will be publi lon Tuurspa 
H I I 
I M Cat I I 
1 M ( ii y I 1a 
I t A ( 
( ( Ex I 
i l 
6. KR t¢ Ro 
I t il trial 8 
8. D tf Republ I 
i 1 l . 
I LONGMA Co I A ( 
BLACK 


Now ready 
1 wr WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW N CVI nd N 
XCIL. for O ) 





CoN 
l LD) i 
1 Sy m Botany 
wid ul I 
i. Tenny In M i 
County Court Ext i 
6. Mer fw I 
8. The Sabbath 
Les Myst du Peupl Der Bauern Kr nl 
rn—l thlungen ul Bilde \ lem V ke 
l der Schw 1 " L,Ouver 
Crit land Miscella Noti 
G. Luxre 1,W riars 5 t, Fi Ss 


rhis day, price 7s. 6d. N f the 
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ACQUIRING FRENCH 
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{ vale) to acquire the Parisian accent 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER, for B mes 
( t New il I t 
LE PAGE'S L’ECHO de PARIS Ss t th I 
4 ’ 
LE PAGE'S GIFT of CONVERSATION ( 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR Clott 
LE PAGE'S READY GUIDI FRENCH COM 
POSITION. Cloth, 4 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. Clot 
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Number I. price Twopence, Satu / 
October 12, 1850 
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A HANDBOOK TO THE EXHIBITION 
OF 1851, 
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A WEEKLY PAPER ON SOME SUBJECT 

OF INDUSTRY. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


AND TRAVELLING-MAPS. 
New ECvitions. 


“They should find a corner in the port nan teau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- 
ness either in England and Wales or Scotland.’—John 
Bull. 

** The most valuable series of Picture sque Guide-Books 
issued by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh We have looked 
carefully through the volumes: they are admirably ‘ 
up’ ; the descriptions are accurate, and remarkably clear 
and compr hensive. Altogether the series of works is of 
immense value to tourists.’ ty 
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LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 


and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE through 
ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 R mutes, and 
26 elaborately-constructed Maps and Char besides 
Views of the Scenery. The Index contains 1 apy ards of 


and embraces a list of the Inns in all the 
The volume is tersely written, 
and portable. Second Edition, correct- 
and greatly enlarged. Price 10s. 6d. 

12 engraved charts, and upwards of 
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e best, and the h 
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**48 new 
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“A decided improvement upon the old road-book.” 
—John Bu 
** A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated with 


useful maps Athenaum 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND: containing an accurate Tr avelling- 
Map, 25 Engraved Charts of Ro ads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (includin , Pl lans of E dinb yurgh and 
Glasgow,) numerous Views of the S cenery, wood 
Eighth 


on 


and steel, and a copious Itinerary I dition, 
corrected and improved. Ina handsome portable vo- 
’rice Ss. 6d 
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on the Geology of the District, by Jonun Puuuirs, 
F.R.S. G.I e Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in the University of Dublin. With a minutely-accurate 
Map, by W. Hveurs; Charts of the Lakes, by Sipnry 
Haw; Views of the Scenery, by var i 
Artists; and an ampl tincrar fal h 
the Distances accurately laid down 
enlarged and improved. In a neat portable volum 
Price 5s 

“Itisa Picturesque Guide in every sense—its de- 
scriptions are charmingly written—its intelligence is 
ample and minute —and its illustrations are admi ‘ 
specamens of art Atlas 
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ontaining an accurate Tra- 
velling-Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the remarkable objects along the several roads, and 
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Edition, corrected and improved a neat cl 
printed volume. Price 3s. 6d 
**A work most and ¢ 
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BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d 
GUIDE through GLASGOW Third Editio Pr 
2s With Maps and Views, and Descripti c r 


Environs 


*,* Both these works are co 


mpiled for the special use 













of strangers; their contents being arranged i t 
walks, indicated by different irs on the aps of 
the respective Phe istis thus enabled t 
traverse the ¢ hout any turtl a : 
and to visit all that secing both a 
very short time 
| LACK’S TR AVELLING OF 
ENGLAND and w ALES Witt Roads 

and Railway 8 « by 22 a neat 
portable cas¢ Price t oe 6d 

* A beautifully-executec of En 1 Wales 
which, after reful observa md 4 e, W A 
characte being among the most correct ever is- 
sued.”—M.r Journa 

A Smaller Map, price 2s. 6d 


»LACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF 








) SCOTLAND With toa and Railw 
Size 32 ix 22 Ir neat portable cas ] 
i 6d 

“A han »ohing M et r v 
so well 1 t it fol hae f 
pocket-b t ul 1 h 1 ue f ‘ 
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Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d 

Black's Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 

Black's Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of South Wales. Is. 6d. 

Black's County Maps of Scotland. 1s. and 1s. 6d 
each. 


Black's Plan of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d 
Black's Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 
Black’s Map of Central Europe. 4s. 64d. 
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MEMOIRS of the DUKES of UR- 


BINO and ru IR COl RI By James Dennistoun, | 
of Dennist ols. 8vo. with Plates and Wood 
Engravings. 

VILLA VEROCCHIO; or the YOUTH 
of LEONARDO DA VINCI By the late Diana ! 
Lovisa MAcpONALD cap. 8 

Iv 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCI l ed by his Son, the Rev. Cuaries 
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The BOOK of 
BEATSON’S POLITICAI 


By Josern Haypn In 1 large vol. Sv« 
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The GEOLOGIC. . OBSERVER. By 
Sir H, T. De ta Beem = VR & Svo. 

The HUN ‘TING-FIELD. By Harry 
Hrrover. Feap. 8vo. Wi Iwo Plates, ** The Right 
Sort” and ** The Wrong Sort 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISs- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS Edited by R. J. Mackiy- 
rosH, Esq. A New 1 I plete in 1 vol. with 


Portrait and Vigr 
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POETICAL WORKS In V with 
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ALARIC WATTSS POETRY and 


PAINTING LYRICS of t HEART, and OTHER 
sus MS. By Anat A. Wai Illustrated by Forty 
highly-finished 1 h rravings Ss ire crown Svo 
1 with R s’s Italy and Poems. 


SENTIMENTS and SIMILES of 
SHAKESPEAR} By Hexry Nort Humpnreys. 
With an elabora Illuminated Border and other Em- 


bellishments 
x11 
SIR ROGE R DE COVERLEY. With 
Notes, & vy W. Hexry Wits; and Twelve Designs 
by Freprerick Tayi engraved on Wood by Jonny 
THOMPSON Crow S 
x1 
WINGED THOUGHTS. By Mary 
Anne Bacon With Illustrations of Birds by Owen 
JONES R yal 8y 
The CHILD'S OWN SUNDAY BOOK. 
By J a CORN} s ap. with two Illustrations 
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